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First Words 


It is now 80 years since Brion Gysin arrived on this 
world, and 10 since he departed. Soon we will be in 
anew millennium, and the writers and artists of this 
20th century will become historical relics like so 
many before. Reputations not already made and 
cast in stone will be forgotten, rubbed out in the 
rush to define the new gods. In this rush of 
transition, Gysin’s position is especially precarious. 
Perhaps best known for a profound and lasting 
influence on his friend William Seward Burroughs, 
his own work has been marginalised and set in small 
type, a footnote to Burroughs’ illustrious career, and 
a line in the lives of so many others. 

This book may or may not change that situation. 
Its central focus is the device that Brion invented and 
called the ‘Dreamachine’. This was but one part of 
his work, his art and his life. It was also an obsession 
for him and provides a key into the mind of the 
man whose indirect effect on 20th century literature 


is almost certainly without peer. There is hardly a 
modern novelist or film-maker of note who has not 
in some way been affected by the non-linearity of the 
cut-up, the invocation of randomness and the 
exploration of the Word. 

The pieces included in this volume include 
Brion’s own words alongside the thoughts and 
impressions of those who both influenced and were 
influenced by him. Of particular note is the 
contextualisation of his work, covered with great 
style and efficiency by Ian MacFadyen, whilst for the 
scientifically orientated we have included extensive 
extracts from W. Grey Walter’s The Living Brain, the 
book that was such a potent influence on both Gysin 
and his collaborator Ian Sommerville. 

Ira Cohen, traveller and poet, was a close friend 
of Brion. We include diary extracts and poems that 
capture some of the flavour of timeless friends. 
Genesis P-Orridge presents his personal thoughts on 
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both the Dreamachine and its inventor. Of the newer 
voices writing today about the Dreamachine we have 
selected Chris Riding’s piece ‘Dreamirage’ about a 
photographic foray into the Dreamachine’s magick, 
whilst Simon Strong has chosen to discuss the 
~ stramnge deat of pop icon, Kurt Cobain. There is 
also a short passage from Terry Wilson who 
collaborated with Brion Gysin on the book Here To 
Go: Planet R101, a marvellous and vital collection of 
texts and interviews. 

The photographs are by Ira Cohen and Anne 
Nordmann. 

The plans for the Dreamachine that are included 
with this volume have been modified to operate on 
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a 45 rpm turntable, the reason being that these are 
now far more readily available than 78 rpm 
machines. Anyone wishing to experiment with the 
Dreamachine should exercise appropriate care and 
responsibility. As Grey Walter’s text makes clear, 
flicker can induce powerful effects. If you suffer from 
epilepsy or related disorders you should not use the 
Dreamachine. Initial explorations should not be 
carried out alone. 

Finally, I would like to thank all the contributors 
for their enthusiasm and cooperation. This is very 
much their book, and Brion’s. 

Paul Cecil 
Brighton, 23d April 1996 


Brion Gysin Photo: Anne Nordmann 


Brion Gysin 


Dreamachine 


Had a transcendental storm of colour visions 
today in the bus going to Marseilles. We ran 
through a long avenue of trees and I closed my 
eyes against the setting sun. An overwhelming 
flood of intensely bright patterns in supernatural 
colours exploded behind my eyelids: a multi- 
dimensional kaleidoscope whirling out through 
space. I was swept out of time. I was out in a 


experience utterly changed the subject and style of 
my painting. Walter in this connection makes the 
magnificent surmise: ‘...Perhaps, in a similar way, 
our arboreal cousins, struck by the setting sun in 
the midst of a jungle caper, may have fallen from 
perch to plain, sadder but wiser apes.” 

Ian Sommerville, who had also read Walter, wrote 
me from Cambridge on February 15, 1960: 


world of infinite number. The vision stopped 
abruptly as we left the trees. Was that a vision? 
What happened to me? 


That is an entry in my journal, dated December 21, 1958. 

I found out exactly what had happened to me 
when, in 1960, William Burroughs gave me to read 
The Living Brain by Grey Walter. I learned that I had 
been subjected to flicker, not by a stroboscope, but 
by the sun whose light had been interrupted at a 
precise rate per second by the evenly spaced trees as 
I raced by. A' many million-to-one chance. My 


I have made a simple flicker machine; a slotted 
cardboard cylinder which turns on a 
gramophone at 78 rpm with a light bulb inside. 
You look at it with your eyes shut and the flicker 
plays over your eyelids. Visions start with a 
kaleidoscope of colours on a plane in front of the 
eyes and gradually become more complex and 
beautiful, breaking like surf on a shore until 
whole patterns of colour are pounding to get in. 
After a while the visions were permanently 
behind my eyes and I was in the middle of a 


whole scene with limitless patterns being 
generated around me. There was an almost 
unbearable feeling of spatial movement for a 
while but it was well worth getting through for I 
found that when it stopped I was high above the 
earth in a universal blaze of glory. Afterwards I 
found that my perception of the world around 
me had increased very notably. All conceptions 
of being dragged or tired had dropped away... 


1 made a ‘machine’ from his ensuing description 
and added to it an interior cylinder covered with the 
type of painting I have developed in the three years 
since my first flicker experience. The result, eyes 
open or eyes closed, warranted taking out a patent, 
and on July 18, 1961 I received brevet no. PV. 
868,281 entitled: Procedure and apparatus for the 
productian of artistic visual sensations. The official 
description of the Dreamachine reads, in part: 


This invention, which has artistic and medical 
application, is remarkable in that perceptible 
results are obtained when one approaches one’s 
eyes, either open or closed, to the outer cylinder 
slotted with regularly spaced openings revolving 
at a determined speed. These sensations may be 
modified by a change in speed, or by a change in 
disposition of the slots, or by changing the 
colours and patterns on the interior of the 
cylinder... 


Flicker may prove to be a valid instrument of 
practical psychology: some people see and others do 
not. The Dreamachine, with its patterns visible to the 
open eye, induces people to see. The fluctuating 
elements of flickered design support the 
development of autonomous ‘movies’, intensely 
pleasurable and, possibly, instructive to the viewer. 

What is art? What is colour? What is vision? These 
old questions demand new answers when, in the 
light of the Dreamachine, one sees all of ancient 
and modern abstract art with eyes closed. 
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In the Dreamachine nothing would seem to be 
unique. Rather, the elements seen in endless 
repetition, looping out through numbers beyond 
number and back, show themselves to be thereby a 
part of the whole. This, surely, approaches the vision 
of which the mystics have spoken; suggesting as they 
did that it was a unique experience. 

Art has been confounded with the art object — the 
stone, the canvas, the paint — and has been valued 
because, like the mystic experience, it was supposed 
to be unique. Marcel Duchamp was, no doubt, the 
first to recognise an element of the infinite in the 
Ready-made — our industrial objects manufactured in 
‘infinite’ series. The Dreamachine may very well 
show you an eternal series of gas jets burning with 
an unearthly flame, but to dub an individual gas jet 
a ‘unique art object’ by adding the artist’s signature, 
is to make the elementary mistake of taking the 
merely tangible world for the visible world. 

My first experience of natural flicker through the 
trees made me realise that the one and only thing 
which cannot be taken from the picture is light — 
everything else can be utterly transmuted or can go. 
The Dreamachine may bring about a change of 
consciousness inasmuch as it throws back the limits 
of the visible world and may, indeed, prove that 
there are no limits. 

When I had seen some hundreds of hours of 
flicker, I thought of Grey Walter and his vision of the 
first mutated apes being knocked out of the trees in 
the primeval forest by the flicker of the sun through 
the branches, and I wrote: 


One ready Ape hit the ground and the impact 
knocked a word out of him, Maybe he had an 
infected throat. He spoke. In the Word was his 
beginning. He looked about and saw the world 
differently. Colours are brighter and more 
intense — traffic lights at night glow like immense 
jewels. The ape became a man. It must be 
possible to become something more than a man. 


Brion Gysin 


Photo: Ira Cohen 


IAN SOMMERVILLE 


Flicker 


Brain waves, minute electrical oscillations associated 
with brain activity, can be measured accurately and 
graphically recorded by the electroencephalograph 
(EEG) machine. EEG records show that brain rhythms 
divide into groups according to frequency. One of 
these groups, the alpha or scanning rhythms, is 
strongest when the brain is unoccupied, searching 
for pattern; weakest during purposeful thinking, 
eyes open studying pattern. The strength and type 
of rhythms vary between individuals. The EEG 
records of some primitive peoples are similar to 
those of a ten year old in our society. Variations 
occur with age. The alpha rhythms do not appear in 
children until they are about four years old. 
Having obtained graphic records of brain waves, 
the next step was to see how these could be modified 
experimentally. Subjects were asked to visualise 
scenes, do mental arithmetic, etc.., while their EEG 
record was being taken: minimal results were 


recorded until electric oscillations or light flashes 
were played on them. This flicker at precise rates per 
second produced radical change in the EEG graph 
and the subjects reported ‘dazzling lights of 
unearthly brilliance and colour developing in 
magnitude and complexity of pattern as long as the 
stimulation lasted.’ 

Similar effects may be produced on a small scale 
by pressure on the eyeball, rotating of the closed 
eye, close-viewing, dark-adaptation or blinking at 
the bright sky, sudden body movement, mechanical 
or psychical shock, chemicals, periodic light pulses 
produced by speeding through an avenue of trees 
with the sun behind them — ‘natural flicker’. 

The intense and even overwhelming effects of 
coloured pattern seen under stimulation must be 
distinguished from the ‘hallucinations’ known in 
psychiatry, as well as from those visions which bring 
about permanent personality change. However, 
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recorded mystic visions, perhaps due to a metabolic 
state as suggested by Aldous Huxley, often mention 
these same dazzling lights. St Augustine wrote: ‘And 
thou didst beat back the infirmity of my own eyes, 
darting thy beams of light upon me most strongly 
and I trembled...’ The most striking case of 
personality change is that of St. Paul who was 
journeying to Damascus in his chariot when 
‘suddenly, there shined round about him a light 
from heaven. And he fell to earth...’ 

The elements of pattern which have been 
recorded by subjects under flicker show a clear 
affinity with the designs found in prehistoric rock- 
carving, painting, and idols of world-wide 
distribution: India, Czechoslovakia, Spain, Mexico, 
Norway and Ireland. They are found also in the arts 
of many primitive peoples of Australia, Melanesia, 
West Africa, South Africa, Central America and the 
Amazon. Children’s drawings often spontaneously 
depict them, and in modern art (Klee, Miro, etc.) 
theyiare to be recognised in profusion. 

A scientific group in Munich, using an electrode 
strapped to the forehead as stimulus, is attempting 
to catalogue such elementary subjective light 
patterns as their subjects report. 

In England, Grey Walter works on the stimulation 
of brain rhythm responses to flashing light. He has 
used a stroboscope (an electronic flash generator) 
playing on closed eyes. The most marked effects 
occur when the stroboscope frequency is in tune 
with the subject’s own alpha rhythm. The viewer 
sees counter-revolving Catherine-wheels, explosive 
fountains of unearthly brilliant colours, etc. The 
interesting point is that, independent as they are of 
a prominent part of the eye’s mechanism — its shutter 
and lens ~ these effects cover the entire visual field 
and are everywhere in focus. This is in sharp contrast 
to normal vision in which only a small centre portion 
of the visual field is in focus. 
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Flicker may play a part in cinematic experience. 
The frame speed of film is three to four times faster 
than the average alpha rhythm but the film viewed 
may include flicker as a sub-harmonic. Films and TV 
impose external rhythms on the mind, altering the 
brain waves which are otherwise as individual as 
finger-prints. It is entirely possible that the EEG 
records of a generation of TV watchers will be 
similar, even identical — although differing from 
those which present research reveals. 

Our ancestors saw the creatures of the constell- 
ations in the apparently unorganised distribution 
of the stars. It has been shown experimentally 
through the viewing of random white dots on a 
screen that man tends to find pattern and picture 
where objectively there is none: his mental process 
shapes what it sees. External resonators, such as 
flicker, tune in with our internal rhythms and lead to 
their extension. 

The Dreamachine began as a simple means to 
investigate phenomena whose description excited 
our imaginations — our faculty of image-making 
which flicker was said to stimulate. The basic 
machine is that which anyone can put together from 
the instructions. Maximum effect is achieved with a 
light of at least 100 watt when flicker plays over 
closed lids brought as close as possible to the 
cylinder revolving at 78 rpm'. This may not produce 
everybody’s exact alpha rhythm, but the effects can 
be astonishing. They continue to develop over a 
long period of time. We offer you, if you care to 
follow the instruction, a first taste. More elaborate 
machines can be obtained . 

Brion Gysin added an interior cylinder covered 
with the type of painting which he had developed 
from his first ‘natural flicker’ experience, and with 
eyes open the patterns became externalised, seemed 
to catch on fire, and lick up from inside‘the whirling 
cylinder. In the bigger machines of his design whole 
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moving pictures are produced and seem to be in flux 
in three dimensions on a brilliant screen directly in 
front of the eyes. Elaborate geometric constructions 
of incredible intricacy build up from bright mosaic 
into living fireballs like the mandalas of Eastern 
mysticism surprised in their act of growth. 

The intensity of the effect varies with the 
individual; melancholics tend to be irritated, some 
see nothing. The use of opiates and barbiturates 
would seem to seal off the patterns almost completely. 
Rhythmic sound, particularly Arab music and jazz, 
modulate the vision in which patterns keep time with 
the music. 


11 
Notes 


1 The version included in this book is re-designed to operate 
effectively at 45 rpm. The reason for this is the increasing 
scarcity of 78 rpm turntables (virtually the only ones 
available to Sommerville and Gysin when they first designed 
the Dreamachine), and the increasing number of old 45 rpm 
machines that are being made redundant with the advent of 
CD. You should be able to get hold of turntables very 
cheaply indeed. 

2 The design of the template included here, reflects Brion 
Gysin’s emendations of the original Sommerville design. 
The variable slits, and strange shapings, allow the viewer to 
receive variations in the rate of flicker by moving vertically 
up or down the cylinder. 


William Burroughs and Brion Gysin outside a Paris shop 


photo Anne Nordmann 


Genesis P-Orridge 


The Only 


Language ts Light 


In the search for signs, individuals see directions. 

There was a time-zone long ago when feet 
struggled across blood-biting flint, wrapped in 
animal skin. Bleached bone spoke of the snake’s way 
of day. If you imagine a small child with a long 
ribbon, flicking their wrist sharply at each extremity 
of position, fluidity in the central space, you will 
picture the flow of life as it was then. Regular, like the 
trails of a serpent on Sahara sand. Each bended 
knee, wrapped in the moisture-preserving layers of 
nomadic survival, elbow cricked for support, sees 
what has passed. 

Time is that which passes. Arising, like a knighted 
Templar, to scan the four directions. The point of 
intersection between sky and earth is shimmering. 
Not clear. There is a spinning of equality. Mind, 
body, emotions and spirit. These come from the 
simplicity of looking. Hand raised to shield eyes, the 
fingers of the left hand create a flickering movement 


like a venetian blind. It is, of course, a frame — a 
threshold to travel through in light, and to light. 

We have travelled through Time many thousands 
of years. From ritual wandering towards words, into 
language: all ways of closing down our basic nature, 
the essence of what we are. Light measured by Time. 
We have travelled through Time in a few lines, marks 
that have no flowing pattern, no snake-like 
calligraphy. We have been losing things as we 
converse. 


We have described one aspect of evolution. 
We have described many. 


The Sun is behind everything. Each second we 
observe tells us stories, parables, allegories. We see 
the Sun. Our arms reach out to hold it. It seems so 
small; we have no sense of perspective. Our boar-like 
grunts sound raw. We shake our matted manes and 
feel anger. Between this point on the snaking ribbon 
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and the next, we do hold fire in our arms. Fire 
reflects the Sun for us, gives us hope of power. But 
we have accepted less than everything, and 
everything was permitted. As we sit around our cave 
fire, all the life dances on the pitted stone. Within 
our circle is the energy, the stolen Sun. Outside our 
circle, the reverse: the mirror painting pictures at the 
edge of our vision. : 


We have described an aspect of blindness. 
We have drawn the failure of sight. 


In the desert, the same process can occur. High 
on a tower the oracle faces the Sun. Not trying to 
reach it, a hand stretches out. This person knows 
through many ages of wisdom that the Sun can never 
be held, but it can be harnessed, it can even speak. 
Fingers spread, the wrist is fluttered steadily. A 
particular frequency is reached. Eyes closed to the 
light itself see more than words describe. Language, 
a quite different animal.to words, pours forth. These 
are pictures, not speeches; stories and dreams, 
not discussions. These are truth. Yet only truth 
reflected outside the circle. 


We have described the process. 
The place where all dreams meet. 


Yet we are all ways moving away. Our energy flying 
up to the ribbon of Time and flashing off the end 
with a crack. Cold, in the night, a simplicity unfolds. 
A firm hand grasps our ribbon. Takes it from us. 
Takes history itself from us. Stands outside Time. 
This being begins to spin. Faster and faster, round 
and round. Cloudy ectoplasm of blue light collects 
around the centre, apparently coming from within 
this in-visible circle. The ribbon seems joined, a 
circle, spinning, curving in slow wave-forms that feel 
they are light itself. This motion measures Time and 
Light, reintegrates them to paint a picture of the 
beginning. Our mind can travel upwards, 
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downwards, through all the directions. As above, so 
below. We are a travelling spiral, a galaxy, an energy 
rushing outwards, clockwise: free, yet directed. 

This is no idle word-play, no trap of language. It 
is, quite literally, what a mystic might label a ‘key’. In 
fact, it is a ‘map’ of a factual process that serves as a 
bridge between loss and retrieval of a state of 
comprehension that in its purest sense is where ‘art’ 
remains hidden. 

We are looking at Light and Time as the twin 
facets of what we externalised as God. Our place in 
this is that of breath. As observation became a 
profession, we became distanced from individual 
access to revelation. The Light was the Sun — the Sun 
symbolised Life Spirit. The spinning of the Earth, 
the coming and going of our Light became a 
measure of that which passes, that which moves, but 
most importantly, that which ends. It gave us Death. 
And our gift of individual vision often died with it. 
We placed the Sun outside life, we saw life as finite, 
we fenced in Time and then stopped breathing and 
spoke — murdering ourselves. 

We became obsessed with Death, so we put 
ourselves in the centre of our reeling implosion 
named Civilisation. The Sun now ‘kept us alive’, and 
its light went from the Sun to us, or even, ‘to me’. 
Our breath that had now become words, now 
became power, and in our terror we began naming. 

If you go outside your ‘self’ and look down at this 
picture, this spinning column, you will see what it 7s. 
Not what you are, not what life is, not an is that 
bears any resemblance to any thought that can be 
conceived, but it itself. This picture is just the way it 
is. And this picture exists precisely if that dimension 
we tritely call now. 

Now = a state of Present Time only (also known 
as Zero Time). This implies zero memory and zero 
forward projection. 


The Only Language Is Light 


Placed at the centre of this picture we are seeing, 
and pointing, and travelling outwards in every 
direction simultaneously: quaquaversal. We are also 


retrieving our original position in consciousness. A - 


position of zero separation and folal integration. 
Beneath the wrappings that preserve our spiritual 
moisture in the present desert is the coded message 
of location. This is our ZT. : 

From Sun, to Light, to Fire, to Sight, to 
interpretation of transient images on cave walls, our 
way back to the source — cut off. From separation to 
inauguration of hierarchy, the Seer, the oracle, the 
Shaman. From hierarchy to word, to Language, to 
Naming, to Power. As we scoop up the grains of 
Time and squint along both directions of the snake 
ribbon trail, only the expert can tell which direction 
is coming, mot going. We have forced a dualism 
upon ourselves. Yet that is not how it is. The snake 

: reposes coiled, spiralling outwards. 

In a distant cave individuals are wrapped in 
animal skins, painting sorceries on their temporary 
cave shelter. Across the mountains a boy is sewn in 
bloody warm skins to dance the sacred dance of Pan. 
The point where the animal spirit and thought spirit 
separated. The moment when society became 
inevitable. 

At this moment, the knowing which were 
contained in states of not-thinking were encoded. 
The myths, legends, allegories, religions, are now 
where they reside. The search of High Art and High 
Magick has been for processes of retrieval, in order 
to facilitate completion of reintegration. The re- 
establishment in the individual of a permanent state 
of Zero Time, Zero language, Zero Thought, where 
consciousness exists within its own planes as if 
metaphorical light. 

It is no accident that these encoded truths are 
preserved so often as pictures, or picture stories. A 
picture is Light. 
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It is no accident that these encoded truths are 
preserved so often in hieroglyphic, calligraphic and 
permutational scripts. Linear language is the most 
corrupted messenger. 


Exercise: 
Finding Your Picture or Signalling 


1 The only story is what you are 
thinking 

2 The only telling is what you do as you 
are thinking it 

3 The only aim is not thinking 


4 The only result is communication 


In this exercise ‘thinking’ means any neurological 
activity that is in no way conscious, of which we are 
in no way aware. 

In October 1966 an almost square, olive-green book 
was published. It was called The Best of Olympia 
(No.107). Sandwiched between ‘Pursewarden’s 
Incorrigibilia’, and ‘Frankie & Johnny (New Style)’ 
by an anonymous profaner — or, between 
‘Pursewarden’s Incorrigibilia’ and “The Trial of the 
Templars’ by Ann Federman, if one wishes to bend 
the truth for a more romantic perspective of history 
— were two short articles. One was titled ‘Dream 
Machine’ by Brion Gysin, the other ‘Flicker’, by Ian 
Sommerville. On pages 21 — 24 were illustrations of 
the earliest prototype of something quite 
extraordinary: a simple-to-construct device that, at 
the very least, triggered in the brain of the 
participant an intense psychedelic visual 
experience. Yet this same device did so utilising 
only the wattage of a domestic record player and, 
still more unlikely, it released this storm of visions 
whilst the eyes were closed. 
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The legend is now folklore among cognoscenti. 
Brion was dozing, eyes closed in a bus going to 
Marseilles, France on December 21st, 1958. 
Travelling through an avenue of trees ‘an 
overwhelming flood of intensely bright patterns in 
supernatural colours exploded...’ 

At school in 1966 and 1967 I was experimenting, 
like many others, on the expansion of all my 
horizons. Sound, vision, thought: all seemed equal, 
and a search was on for a kinetic form of art — a 
transmedia exploration of possibilities. I soon 
realised the possibilities alone are endless. The 
boundaries between Art as an expression within a 
macro-world, and Art as a label for the micro-world 


’ of consciousness and life itself, were, to say the least, 


blurred. In fact, as exploration followed 
exploration, it seemed more likely that Art was 
internal, that there could not be, nor should there 
be, any separation whatsoever between Art and Life. 


I have since learned that in North American Indian : 


culture the word ‘separation’ is synonymous with 
‘death’. The intuitive areas of my ‘mind’ triumphed, 
confirming that the inherited word for what I was 
tying to grasp was a rather vague notional one: 
‘Magic’. Almost simultaneously I added a ‘k’ to 
indicate the inclusion of focused sexuality as a key 
process in all this. The ‘Dreamachine’ book came to 
me as nefariously as many others in those days. In 
my endless quest for forbidden, forgotten, or 
flexible information I had discovered the porn 
shops of Soho were my best bet. It was there that I 
acquired Genet, Miller, Burroughs, Triocchi and 
Ableman. Most of these books were published by 
Olympia Press in distinctive green covers. I came to 
trust to the premise that the odds were 95% plus 
that any of these green publications would 
challenge, stimulate and excite me. A Best fess 
therefore, snuggled between Bare Buttocks and Hard 
Whips was instantly snapped up. 
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I built a model Dreamachine at home. Sellotaped 
to my Dansette record player in the loft of our 
home. I looked. I understood a great deal about 
certain types of apparently abstract or Psychedelic 
Art. They were in fact nothing of the sort! They 
were exact representations of exactly what was there, 
exactly what the artist was seeing. They were maps (if 
you like) of what we unimaginatively dismiss with 
the dull word ‘reality’. It seemed quite clear that the 
nature of everyday pictorial media was way off the 
mark. A flat, colourless illusion of a world its 


’ describers felt no real engagement in. How could 


they, if they believed what they saw was actually how — 
things look? 

These realisations did not confuse me in the least 
~ they filled me with joy. There was and is no fixed 
movement, state of matter, or level of reality: there 
is only an infinite state of change and flux within 
which we ourselves flow as pure instinct, and which 
is expressed through the purest language of all, 
intuition. So a Jackson Pollock painting is not 
abstract, it is an unspecified perspective of a point 
of Time and Space that may or may not have, or 
have had, an element of matter to it. In fact, 
nothing pictorial can be in any way an accurate 
description of any reality, objective or cognitive. 
The very fibres of thought are it. 

I conjectured as I stared at the multi-dimensional 
kaleidoscope, that is, I could go smaller and smaller 
in subject matter stared at — I would go down to 
atoms, then neutrons, etc., etc. That each point of 
matter is made up of tinier and tinier pieces of 
matter until they cannot exist at all, and all that 
must be left is the space between. And this space is 
traversed (and perhaps bonded) only by energy 
and/or light. Therefore, whilst all things appear to 
exist, nothing exists at all. ‘ 

What I later discovered could be termed 
‘consensus reality’. A consensus reality that was 
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accepted unquestioningly by a majority of humanity. 
A consensus reality that when it alluded to this banal 
acceptance too painfully, it was usually ascribed to 
religion in one form or another. Religion, in turn, 
seemed to grow further away from ‘truth’ the more 
a society claimed to develop civilisation and an 
illusion of mechanistic power over its environment 
and destiny. This led me to investigate so-called 
‘primitive’ cultures and their methods of description 
and explanation of ‘reality’. I found more there that 
made sense and worked, on all levels. 

These threads merge. In Tibet I found and 
learned to play singing bowls and bells. When their 
functions are verbalised they are sometimes said to 
split the head of a demon, or banish spirits. Of 
course they are triggering the release of endorphins 
in the brain, by precise and minute manipulations 
of frequency and pulse. These can generate LSD- 
like highs, or terminate headaches. At a certain 
point (we do not need to be instantly concerned 
with here and now) they probably do also open 
specific key metaphysical and actual pathways into 
quite different dimensions of Time, Light and 
Space. 

In 1980 I met Brion Gysin in Paris after a long 
magickal courtship. I had not used a Dreamachine 
for 13 years, but I had not forgotten its lessons. I sat 
and used his high-tech model. So different from 
the original prototype. It was encased in perspex, 
the motor made by a Swiss watchmaker. The most 
perfect so far. It was akin to the Space Programme. 
The first rockets — so crude, but effective — to prove 
the premise and power of the exploration; and years 
later these museum pieces stored as obsolete. Here, 
we were in Present Time and we had the sleek silver 
Space machines powered with the latest engines 
and fuels in order to take us further, faster and 
deeper into infinity. It is no accident that these two 
sciences are running parallel. To coin over-used 
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phrases that still hold true: Inner Space exploration 
mirrors Outer Space. Brion is oft quoted as saying 
that we are here to go. Those scientists and artists 
working on the Biosphere, whom we have also had 
the privilege of knowing and exploring with, project 
this metaphor of Alchemical Inner Space into a 
mission to literally, physically, GO! 

There was no doubt in my mind or body that day 
in 1980 that more than anyone could articulate was 
implied, intrinsic to, and integrated in the 
Dreamachine. As a metaphor alone it spoke 
wordless accuracy; but more amazingly it literally 
described, imaged and revealed not just the 
essential internal nature of Art, but of magick and 
consciousness too. I sat, lost within its atomic 
sensibility, outside normal time, not thinking. My 
bonding with it was almost biological recognition. 
My understanding of it was pure and metaphysical. 

Following another visit in 1981 I commissioned 
a close friend, John Gosling, to build a 
Dreamachine large enough to be used by several 
individuals simultaneously. He laboriously cut each 
hole out of a sheet of aluminium, then fixed the 
Dreamachine to a circular base on wheels. The 
motor could run clockwise or anti-clockwise. Five 
seats could be arranged around the whole unit. 
Light stimulus came from a domestic lightbulb in 
the centre. We viewed this as a potent magickal 
laboratory, built for serious ongoing research and 
travelling. 

During the following years of experimentation 
we noted some quite unexpected phenomena. 
These are briefly described below. All those 
described were witnessed by non-aligned casual 
visitors who saw, felt, heard, experienced exactly 
the same phenomena as we did ourselves. Normally 
these neutral visitors were more surprised than we 
were at what occurred. To us, they were all 
confirmation of what we already knew, but physical 
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and concrete enough to be exciting reinforcement 
all the same. 


Caresse was four years old. She had grown 
accustomed to the Dreamachine in the living room 
and our sitting around its flickering light, eyes 
closed. One evening she asked if she could use it 
with two friends. We explained that she had to be 
still, patient, and not lean in to it too far, or she 
would hit her nose! She agreed. This was the first 
time it had occurred to us to allow a child to use it. 
It seemed a good check on our level of self-delusion, 
if there were any. Caresse sat cross-legged on a chair, 
her face about 6 inches from the Dreamachine 
surface, There was no other source of illumination 
in the room. The music playing was Joujouka. The 
rest of us Were seated some feet away, watching and 
relaxing. After a few minutes we whispered to each 
other how still and concentrated Caresse was. We 
had expected her to fidget and get bored. She was 
clearly entranced. Her face began to look more and 
more beatific, little smiles ebbing and flowing on 
her face just as they might if she were watching a 
cartoon or fairy-story movie. Whatever she was 
seeing was certainly pleasing and occupying. After 
about 20 minutes our attention had ebbed, until our 
friend Cheryl nudged me urgently. She pointed to 
Caresse. What we saw was quite unlike anything we 
had seen before, or since. Caresse’s face was 
physically changing shape. The nearest parallel is 
the film ‘Altered States’. As she continued to gaze, 
eyes closed in the flickering Dreamachine light, her 
face became gradually more and more Neolithic. 
Bulges appeared, muscles tightened, until she 
looked like one of our ancient ancestors must have 
looked. It was very strange, and not a trick of the 
light: several of us observed it, and moved closer to 
be sure. Presumably this phenomenon can be 
explained as an innate but rarely seen ability of the 
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facial muscles to drastically alter the physical 
shaping of a face. The question remains: why would 
this occur in a non-primed 4-year old? Also, even 
accepting there was a physiological possibility of 
how it occurred, what does this phenomenon imply 
generally, and about the Dreamachine in particular? 
We saw the equivalent of an animated film, showing 
a backwards regression through human evolution of 
skull and face shape from the 1980s all the way 
back to approximately Neolithic early humankind. 
We saw Caresse, quite literally, travel through Time. 
We saw corroborating evidence of the theory of 
gradual evolution of our species. We had never 
dreamed that the Dreamachine could create 
physical phenomena so potently and clearly. 
Immediately after this transformation, as I got close 
to Caresse (about 2 feet away), she opened her eyes 
and started to cry. I asked her what was the matter. 
She said it was ‘too beautiful’. She said she was not 
frightened at all — she had seen amazing colours, 
then animals, places and faces. She said she liked 
the Dreamachine, but she didn’t want to use it again 
for a while. She seemed to sense that something 
powerful had occurred. 

On many occasions we have had a circle of five 
adults around the Dreamachine holding hands. Left 
over right. Transmit, receive. We have compared 
notes afterwards of figurative images seen. Linking 
hands definitely increases apparent telepathy within 
a group. This stays for a few hours. Regular circles 
of this type generally have a cumulative telepathic 
and empathogenic effect of varying degrees on all 
individuals of such a circle. 

During one early session I intuitively began to 
whisper, exhaling quite forcibly, making a 
“SSSSSSSSSSSSSSS’ sound. Because our large 
Dreamachine is robust, it has no outer perspex 
shield. The effect of the aluminium cut-outs 
spinning so fast is that it cuts up the sound of the 
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breath, modulating it at different frequencies. My 
initial excitement was at the novelty of this 
extension of possibility. I soon noticed, however, 
that I was more able to control the visual images I 
was receiving by the variation of breath, modulation, 
frequency and depth. I could hold, freeze-frame, 
loosen and shatter images; though I could not, nor 
did I wish to, control their content. Overall, 
brightness tended to increase as well. 

Conclusions: the Dreamachine can quite literally 
invoke. It can call out that same blue light 
mentioned in high Egyptian magic and in Sufi texts. 
The energy Dervish Dance calls out, and which is 
received and then earthed by the pointing of the 
hands up and down from and to the Earth, is this 
same Light/Energy. The Dreamachine can facilitate 
lucid dreaming outside the normal considerations 
of space and time. The Dreamachine can generate 
physiological manifestations of these altered states. 
The Dreamachine is a practical process of 
accelerating empathogenic bonding within groups 
working in psychic territories. The Dreamachine 
has acoustic abilities that reinforce and expand all 
the above and any individual's control over them. 


In the beginning was light. Light spinning created 
energy, energy spinning created an implosion that 
created galaxies of light spinning. The galaxies 
spinning in spirals create Space by their presence 
within infinity, and this is mirrored down to electron 
microscope images of the structure of matter and 
genetics. Light and Space generate life, and Life 
measures Light and Space to create Time. 

This may not fit the accepted concepts of the 
Creation or of Science, but what it is hinting at is a 
finding of a picture of the keys of the mysteries. The 
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Dreamachine is an invocation, just like that of an 
oracular seer on a tower in the desert, creating 
waking visions by the cutting up of sunlight with 
their fast moving hand across their eyes, their 
prophecies guiding destinies. It is a model of the 
internal Universe and the means of travel within 
and through it, as far as we dare venture. It is a 
model of creation, of what once was light, that we 
belittled and corrupted as Gods. It is a way in to 
every simultaneous aspect of reality and unreality, 
the destroyer of dualism. Magick is for all, just as 
evolution has to be for all. Where language ends, 
thankfully, non-thinking begins, and in a pure state 
of réceptive non-thinking, understanding unravels 
(The Snake of Time). The metaphorical significance 
of this map is profound. This plan of creation does 
not just apply to Art, or redefine the exactness of 
applying Arab script, or hieroglyphic script to find 
your picture for the most essential and wordless 
concepts, if and when articulation through language 
is enforced upon us to encode ‘Holy’ knowledge. 
Within this system are contained all archetypes, 
symbols, neurological equations and powers, every 
picture ever seen, every surface ever magnified; 
pre-Gods and post-Gods; every threshold and abyss, 
every incarnation and ancestor. 

Whether it be actuality or allegory, accessible to 
every individual to their own degree of absorption, 
no more, no less, it is an opportunity to observe the 
history and meaning of the Universal Light. 


genesis p-orridge 
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Machine Dreams 
Optical Toys & 
Mechanical Boys 


I love that which dazzles me and then accentuates 
the darkness within me. 
— René Char 


Up to this point I’ve had to do some of the tasks 
by hand, but from now on the apparatus works 
entirely by itself. 

— the officer in Kafka’s In the Penal Colony 


There was no longer any ‘I’. What does it mean, 
‘T’? I couldn’t succeed in grasping it. ‘I’ slipped 
out of my hands like a fish out of the hands of a 
blind man... 

— René Daumal, Mount Analogue 


Shadows of the Psyche 


Henri Michaux systematically explored “espace du 
dedans’, the interior space of his psyche, through 


mescaline, peyote, LSD and ether. In his first book, 
appropriately called Who I Was (1927), Michaux 
already had an intuition which his drug experiences 
would subsequently confirm, that the sense of self 
was illusory and human identity pre-programmed: 
‘Sir is absent, Sir is always absent, please, bid me 
farewell, there is nothing here but imprints’ — which 
brings to mind Burroughs’ pronouncement decades 
later, ‘Nothing here now but the recordings’. In his 
writings, drawings and paintings Michaux attempted 
to record the shattering and the dissolution of the 
autonomous, integrated ‘I’ — and the icy infinite 
space which lay behind the projected illusion of self. 
If he continued to use this illusory ‘I’, it was because 
death alone would obliterate the entity known as 
‘Henri Michaux’. 

Michaux’ work evokes the chemically-induced 
dervish whirl of phenomena in flux, the rhythms of 
patterns and forms in continual, hallucinatory 
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mutation. He was fascinated by the repetition of 
circular rhythms in cosmic, mechanical and 
biological processes — the continuum of space which 
folds back on itself, the rotation of cinematic 
apparatus, and the circular drawings of young 
children. In Deplacements, Degagements, published in 
1985, the year after his death, he had written: 


Circles. The wish for circularity. 
Make Way for whirling 

In the beginning is 
REPETITION... 


For Michaux it was this circular repetition which 
characterised the operations of the psyche and 
symbolised the human desire for autonomy and 
immortality — the perpetuum mobile, the endless 
machine which magically defies entropy. 

In the late 1920s Michaux journeyed through the 
Amazon and in the 1930s he travelled through the 
Far East, feeling his identity come apart at the seams 
in cultures where he had no place or significance — 
another way of giving himself up to fate, and to the 
alien. It was in Bali that he discovered the wayang 
purwa — the phantasmagoric theatre where the 
shadows of cut-out silhouette puppets are cast onto 
a large screen illuminated by an oil lamp. He wrote 
that these perforated figures, filigreed with light, 
possessed a ‘strange palpitating, tremulous and 
electric life’, and he was struck by the way these 
weird disembodied figures — negative apparitions — 
acted out the dramas of the psyche, including the 
spiritual journey or quest which culminates in the 
discovery of a homunculus, a miniature version of 
the voyager’s inner self. For Michaux these 
gesticulating ‘shadows of the past’ were the archaic, 
ritual manifestations of the human psyche, 
projections of the earliest form of cinema. “This kind 
of cinema,’ he wrote, ‘is for one’s health.’ Clearly he 
meant one’s psychic health: he had intuited the 
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origins of this cinema of shadows and light in 


ancient rites of ancestor worship. Thirty years later, 
Brion Gysin and Ian Sommerville created the 
Dreamachine, a rotating cylinder which flickers 
around a light source, a device related to early 
mechanical versions of the cinema like the 19th 
century Thaumatrope, Phenakistiscope, Zootrope 
and Praxinoscope which created the illusion of 
moving figures and patterns. ‘Magic is psychic 
hygiene,’ said Gysin, for whom the Dreamachine 
was precisely a form of psychic cinema, a magical 
machine triggering the projection of inner visions 
through electrical rhythms in the brain. 

Like Michaux, Gysin pursued through altered 
states of consciousness the chimera of his own self — 
‘Je est un autre’ was his raison d’étre. 1 imagine he 
chuckled when he cut-up a text he’d written ‘himself’ 
and saw his alienation confirmed: ‘Brion Gysin had 
led me into a maze.’ Although he underwent radical 
surgery for cancer and ingenuously admitted that 
‘It’s better to have a body than not to have one’, his 
dreams of going ‘into Space’ as a virus or as a bunch 
of ‘Thinking Crystals’ are not dreams of human 
survival: they are desperate, unimaginable 
projections of the desire to escape forever from the 
mortal body and all notions of identity, to be erased 
from the ‘human programme’. As the cut-up process 
revealed on his behalf: “There will be harrowing in 
my magic picture.’ 


Machine-Generated Patterns 


Ian Sommerville made a simple version of the ‘flicker 
machine’ in February 1960 in Cambridge, and in 
July 1961 Gysin took out a patent for the 
Dreamachine. The device, a cylinder with apertures 
which rotates at a constant rate around a light source,. 
promotes and regulates the production of electrical 
brainwaves, in particular ‘alpha waves’, through the 
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rhythmical stimulation of the optic nerve and visual 
cortex. The paradox is that it does so by projecting 
flickering patterns of light onto the eyes when they 
are closed. Alpha waves are associated with a state of 
relaxed wakefulness, of receptivity without 
concentration, and have a frequency of between 8 
and 13 cycles per second. Although the alpha rhythm 
was originally thought to emanate directly from the 
areas of visual association and visual processing in the 
occiput, it is also produced in non-visual areas of the 
cortex. In 1934 E.D. Adrian, using an oscillograph to 
record his own brainwaves, discovered that the alpha 
rhythm appeared as soon as he closed his eyes: alpha 
waves do not depend upon visual stimuli, but rather 
upon rhythmical stimulation and the ability to relax, 
to ‘switch off’ and ‘let the mind go blank’. Any 
attempt at problem-solving or concentration causes 
the alpha rhythm to dwindle in amplitude and 
frequency and then cease. 

In the early 1960s a number of film makers were 
also exploring the projection of complex 
symmetrical patterns in motion. They adapted and 
radically altered existing technology in order to 
create versions of hallucinogenic and mystical states 
of mind, psychedelic works designed to alter the 
consciousness of the viewer. They were inspired by 
the work of avant-garde artists of an earlier 
generation who had experimented with the 
psychophysiological possibilities of optical 
phenomena, and they were influenced by 
contemporary scientific research into the functioning 
of the brain and the processes of perception. All 
these themes come together in Allen Ginsberg’s long 
poem ‘Journal Night Thoughts’, written in New York 
in January 1961, with explanatory notations made in 
1964 which refer to Optical Phenomena, Tibetan 
Buddhism, experiences with Yage, Psilocybin, LSD 
and Mescaline, and to Penfield’s Homunculus — a 
reference to Penfield and Herbert's Epilepsy and the 
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Functional Anatomy of the Human Brain (1954), a study 
of the motor and sensory processes of different brain 
areas. One image in Ginsberg’s poem even suggests 
the Dreamachine itself: 


a wheel of vertigo 

the eye in the center of the moving 
mandala... the blank air a solid wall revolving 
around my retina. 


In 1961 John Whitney, an experimental film maker 
who had worked on the title sequences of 
Hitchcock’s ‘Vertigo’, made a computer-processed 
film called ‘Catalog’, using and anti-aircraft gunsight 
computer he’d bought in the 1950s. The original M- 
9 gun director was developed at Bell Telephone 
Laboratories in 1942 and was subsequently used in 
the defence of London against the V1 rocket attacks. 
Its inventor, David P. Parkinson, had seen the robotic 
mechanism in a dream and had drawn it when he 
awoke. Whitney employed this self-regulating 
system, designed to calculate ballistic curves and 
direct 90mm guns, in order to control the 
movements of the camera and the artwork in his 
film, adapting the technology of war to the creation 
of organic and symmetrical patterns which unfold 
and close in continually changing cycles — turning 
the device, in effect, back into a dream. Whitney’s 
brother James made the exquisite six minute film 
‘Lapis’ between 1963 and 1966. Shimmering circles 
of light radiate and pulsate and rotate in complex 
symmetrical patterns, suggesting planetary orbits, 
mystic mandalas, and molecular and alchemical 
processes (Lapis Philosophicus is the Philosopher’s 
Stone), as well as the geometrical rotary motion of 
machine parts. ‘Lapis’ is an early example of the 
use of computer processes and computer-generated 
imagery in the making of the abstract ‘art’ film, a 
technological development which followed the era of 
cinegraphic, hand-painted abstract film. Whitney 
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rotated the camera, adapting the mechanical 
analogue computer technology used by his brother. 
In the early 1960s film makers working in the 
abstract tradition of avant-garde cinema broke with 
the formal cinematic concerns of the modernist film 
makers of the 1920s — Hans Richter, Man Ray, Leger 
~—and used available technology to create pattern as 
process, generating the continuous rhythmical 
growth and dissolution of forms, reminiscent of the 
cyclical processes described in Sir D’Arcy 
Thompson's seminal book On Growth and Form (an 
edition was published in 1961). Computer-aided 
graphic technology allowed the construction and 
animation of artwork on screen prior to filming, 
and the rotation of forms seen from different angles 
using vector displays made possible the creation of 
mathematically exact and increasingly complex 
patterns. These hypnotic patterns, experienced as 
symbolic of biological, cosmic and psychic processes, 
also express the cyclical dynamism and autonomy of 
the machine itself. 


Extensions of the Mind 


The film maker Jordan Belson said of the 
geometrical, perspectival interference patterns in 
his films, “Those images in particular are derived 
from the nature of the device itself.’ Belson refused 
to reveal the exact nature of this device and the 
processes he used, although he did have an X-Ray 
stand with rotating tables, variable-speed motors 
and variable-intensity lights in his studio in North 
Beach, San Francisco — his films were not animations 
but moving images filmed in real time. Gene 
Youngblood saw Belson as ‘a magician maintaining 
the illusion of his magic’, like one of those 
‘alchemical’ film makers described by Jim Morrison 
who ‘withhold their skills from profane onlookers’. 
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Belson had taken peyote and other hallucinogens 
in the 1950s, and he was also a practitioner of Maha- 
yana Buddhism. The images he discovered 
through technological experimentation 
were informed by his experience of altered states of 
consciousness and by his spiritual concerns. His film 
‘Allures’, for example, was inspired by the mystic 
Teilhard de Chardin’s concept of ‘Cosmogenesis’, 
the continual process of ‘becoming’, and his film 
‘Samadhi’ was based upon the dhyana or deep 
meditation of Mahayana Buddhism during which 
different levels of consciousness are perceived 
through states of interior light. In Belson’s films 
geometrical shapes collide and coalesce, spinning 
mandalas and rotating patterns dissolve and fade in 
and out of vision in deep space, mosaics fragment 
and liquefy and burst into flames, vaporous storms 
ebb and flow in brilliant colours. These processes are 
experienced directly by the viewer as psychic events, 
not as ‘representations’ of the psyche — they are 
psychedelic in their actual effects. 

Belson’s films combine the idea of travel through 
outer space and the mystical experiences of inner 
space. His dynamic patterns suggest blazing comets 
and supernovae, rotating suns and planets, galaxies 
whirling in interstellar space — images reinforced by 
the use of synchronised electronic music. In his film 
‘Re-Entry’ (1964) death itself becomes a trip through 
the cosmos, a sequence described by Gene 
Youngblood: 


Image and sound increase to unimaginable 
intensity as though we're hurling through sheets 
of space fire in a cosmic heat belt. The spacecraft 
is out of our solar system and into another 
dimension. Death has occurred... 


In ‘Re-Entry’ Belson drew upon the Bardo Thodol in 
the Tibetan Book of the Dead, the forty-nine day 
period of limbo between death and rebirth which 
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Gysin used in his novel The Last Museum. The three 
sections of Belson’s film correspond to death, dream 
and rebirth, the principal stages of the Bardo: he 
wanted the viewer ‘to cross over barriers of time and 
space, but also mental, psychological barriers as 
well... to transport whoever is looking at it out of the 
boundaries of the self.’ Like the Dreamachine, 
Belson’s technology was a way of exploring the 
psyche through the generation of transcendent 
patterns. Belson: 


I reached the point that what I was able to 
produce externally, with the equipment, was 
what I was seeing internally. I could close my 
eyes and see these images within my own being... 
I’ve always considered image-producing 
equipment as extensions of the mind. The mind 
has produced these images and has made the 
equipment to produce them physically. In a way, 
it’s a projection of what’s going on inside, 
phenomena thrown out by the consciousness, 
which we are then able to look at. 


Gysin did not want the Dreamachine to be seen as an 
example of Op Art or Kinetic Art, although some of 


these works of the early 1960s both dazzle the eye . 


and transcend the merely decorative. Gysin’s 
machine is in the tradition of Moholy Nagy’s work 
at the Bauhaus in the 1920s, using light as a medium 
and as a material — an area dealt with in his 
influential book, Vision In Motion. But Gysin’s 
reactions to the Dreamachine also relate to the 
spiritual, transcendent concerns of the Op artist 
Agam who employed both the rotation of forms and 
contingent or hidden images which appear and 
disappear as the viewer moves through space. Agam 
said that his intention was: 


to create a work of art which would transcend the 
visible, which cannot be perceived except in 
stages, with the understanding that it is a partial 
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revelation and not the perpetuation of the 
existing. My aim is to show what can be seen 
within the limits of possibility which exists in the 
midst of coming into being... 


Agam was concerned with the transience of 
phenomena in time, the creation of art as process, 
rather than the embalming of moments in time — in 
other words, an art work which continually 
transforms, even erases itself. 

Like Gysin, the New Zealand artist Len Lye 
created his own calligraphic style drawn from both 
Surrealist automatic procedures and from his study 
of shamanism in tribal cultures. He called his 
calligraphic drawings “energy signs’ and he saw these 
as kinaesthetic expressions of the unconscious or 
‘old brain’, traces of deep psychic processes. In 1921 
he scratched directly onto black film and screened 
the results, creating a calligraphy of ‘motion itself’, 
the traces of the unconscious projected by light. Lye 
connected his fascination with the cinematic process 
to a photograph in Dr. Edward J. Kempf’s 
Psychopathology which showed a ‘perpetual motion 
machine’ in the form of a man and a woman in 
perpetual copulation — this erotic machine had been 
constructed by a paranoiac. Lye began making his 
own machines in the early 1960s, motorised 
sculptures of highly-polished metals, dynamic 
expressions of his fascination with the effects of 
rotary motion — rings spinning clockwise and 
counter-clockwise, and activating accompanying 
light effects. These ‘tribal machines’ are personae or 
‘presences’, their movements expressing archetypal 
forces and psychic processes. Like Gysin, Lye wanted 
to distance his work from the tradition of 
Constructivism and from contemporary kinetic art, 
and instead he stressed its ritual, magical 
significance. In 1965 he wrote: 
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Perhaps I’m for magic carpets over flying 
saucers, and would rather be an heir to the 
Australian aboriginal with his boomerang and 
bullroarer than an heir to constructivism and 
mechanics. 


The Rotating Apparatus 


James Whitney made his film ‘Lapis’ by painting 
dots on a series of glass plates which he then rotated 
horizontally on their own axes, moving the plates 
around one another as he filmed. The idea had 
originally been used by Marcel Duchamp in his 
‘Rotative plaque de verre (optique de precision)’ of 
1920. Duchamp mounted five rectangular glass 
panels of different lengths, each painted with parallel 
arcs, on a horizontal axis which was turned by a 
motor, creating the effect of continuous, but blurred 
black and white circles. The rotation of the apparatus 
optically resolves the separate parts of the pattern, a 
process which embodies the symbolic meaning of 
the circle: the return from multiplicity to unity, the 
dynamic creative energy of the ultimate state of 
Oneness. Man Ray’s photograph of this optical 
machine, taken in Duchamp’s apartment on West 
Seventy-third Street, New York, shows broken glass on 
the floor and the fan belt hanging askew — the return 
of Oneness to multiplicity. Man Ray recalled: 


The machine began to turn... faster and faster 
like an airplane propeller. There was a great 
whining noise and suddenly the belt literally flew 
off, catching the glass plates like a lasso. There 
was an explosion, with glass flying in all 
directions. 


Duchamp commented, ‘We just missed being 
seriously hurt.’ The hypnotic autonomy of the 
optical apparatus conceals the sinister and comic 
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‘berserk machine’ of Buster Keaton and William 
Burroughs. 

Although he described himself on a business card 
in 1935 as a ‘Precision Oculist’, Duchamp later 
confessed that in reality he was ‘a cheap engineer’. 
In 1925, in Paris, he constructed a second optical 
machine, the ‘Rotary Demisphere’, a disk with a 
spiral pattern enclosed in a convex glass 
hemisphere. The fan belts, fly wheels and motor of 
the mechanism are exposed, emphasising the 
mechanical production of optical illusion. The 
motorised rotation of the disk creates hypnotic 
illusions of three-dimensional, concave and convex 
spiral forms. Associated with ancient forms of dance 
and ecstatic rites, these oscillating spirals have a 
psychic and physiological power, and symbolise the 
mystic Centre of being — a reading in keeping with 
Duchamp’s own distaste for aesthetic notions of the 
‘purely visual’. The machine enacts its own ‘psychic’ 
dance, transforming the spiral into the figure of the 
Gnostic Ouroboros, the half white and half black 
‘serpent eating or/vomiting its tail’ (Ginsberg), 
symbolic of self-creation, the cycle without end, the 
continual return. 


An Erotics of the Optical 


Duchamp’s attitude was profoundly ‘anti-retinal’: 
he abandoned painting in 1918, renouncing the 
aesthetics of vision and pursuing instead an 
intellectual, philosophical approach to the making 
of art. He was not interested in the dynamics of the 
machine itself, but rather in the ‘psychophysiological 
process’ which it gave rise to, the effect of pattern in 
motion as it passes through the eyes of the viewer 
and enters the psyche. The visual is inseparably 
bound up with other thought processes, and learned 
responses and associations play a vital part in the 
activity of perception — it is cerebral and 
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physiological. Similarly, the unconscious operates 
continuously and informs our conscious thoughts 
and actions and informs the way we perceive and 
how we interpret what we see. This is why Duchamp 
objected to art being treated as a ‘purely retinal’ 
experience — because there is no such thing. In normal 
visual perception we perceive by electing from the 
flux of phenomena around us, and we usually take 
this process for granted: when visual phenomena 
appear as inner creations of the psyche, it is even 
easier to ignore the associative and interpretative 
faculties at work in consciousness. 

Duchamp’s continued fascination with purely 
optical phenomena seems very curious unless we 
consider the psychic and physiological effects of the 
visual illusions created by his spinning spirals. 
Whirlpools, plants and galaxies all result from spiral 
processes, and the human body itself operates 
through spiral movements — it’s not surprising that 
the image of a moving spiral should fascinate us. 
The patterns of the ‘Demisphere’ and the 
‘Rotoreliefs’ of 1935 — double-sided spiral patterns 
whose rotation may be reversed — are peculiarly 
sexual in the way they undulate, pulsate, tremble 
and thrust, convex and concave forms creating 
apparitions of breasts and orifices. Duchamp 
researched the subject of optics, and the Maxwell 
disks which he saw illustrated in Ogden N. Rood’s 
Modern Chromatics (disks for the optical mixing of 
colours) may well have been the source of his own 
optical disks. But under the guise of pure optical 
experimentation, Duchamp was hiding-in-plain-sight 
an erotics of the optical, sexually teasing the viewer's 
perception of apparently abstract forms in motion. 

Rosalind Krauss writes in The Optical Unconscious 
that these revolving optical patterns ‘are intent on 
addressing vision’s relation to desire’ and that 
Duchamp’s secret aim was to use illusion like a ‘lever 
on the operations of the unconscious in vision’. 
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Krauss employs the word ‘lever’ in order to 
emphasise that the unconscious is literally broken 
into by a machine — the lever was the first ‘simple 
machine’. The whirling patterns of Duchamp’s 
optical machines simultaneously hide and reveal 
their power to invade the psyche — although they 
spin vertically in a plane, in their psychophysio- 
logical effects they are the clear precursors of Gysin’s 
Dreamachine, especially in the way they create vivid 
after-images when the viewer’s eyes are closed. 


Shrouded in Invisibility 


Duchamp did not exhibit his spiral ‘Rotoreliefs’ in an 
art gallery, but in a booth which he rented at the 
Concours Lepine, the Inventor’s fair at the Porte 
de Versailles, an industrial exposition. Duchamp 
believed that these flat optical disks, which like the 
Dreamachine cylinder rotate on phonograph 
turntables, had commercial potential. Clearly their 
place in his own oeuvre was equivocal, and the 
question of their artistic value and status was 
problematical — after all, this was optics, this was 
machinery. Henri-Pierre Roché remembered the 
commercial debacle: 


The disks were all turning at the same time, 
some horizontally, others vertically...[but] not a 
single one of those visitors chasing after practical 
inventions stopped. A quick glance was all they 
needed to see that, between the machine to 
compress and burn garbage, on the left, and the 
instant vegetable cutter, on the right, this thing 
wasn’t practical. 


Duchamp’s comment was, ‘One hundred percent 
error. At least it’s clear.’ After a month Duchamp had 
old only one set of six disks: he’d made thirty francs, 
less than the cost production. Today, of course, it 
costs more than thirty francs just to see these artworks. 
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Gysin’s failure to promote and market the 
Dreamachine is clarified by Duchamp’s problems a 
quarter of a century before. Film appeared ‘more 
practical’ to Duchamp because even the ‘art’ film 
had an audience, however small, and a cultural 
context and hence a value, whereas the optical 
machines, which had failed commercially and which 
Duchamp didn’t exhibit as works of art at the time, 
had no audience and so no value at all. Hence 
Duchamp’s move into film: 


Instead of making a machine which would turn... 
I said to myself, ‘Why not turn the film?’ That 
would be a lot simpler. [But it wasn’t.] The work 
went millimetre by millimetre... The equipment 
wasn’t able to take the scene at any specific speed 
— it was a mess — we were therefore obliged to 
abandon mechanical means... 


One clue to Duchamp’s commercial failure is Roché’s 
comment: ‘this thing wasn’t practical...’ Because ‘the 
thing’ was in fact a toy, a pleasure machine, a kinetic 
entertainment, but with a built-in design flaw: the 
spinning patterns were psychically disturbing. Even 
if one could imagine these abstract disks spinning in 
bourgeois sitting rooms, company board rooms and 
nurseries (an idea which brings to mind a Jacques 
Tati film, or a season of Jacques Tati films), their 
oscillations and pulsations, evoking genital 
penetration and copulation, even unconsciously 
registered, must have been enough to scare the 
customers away. Little wonder that the crowds 
hurried by when they glimpsed Duchamp ‘like a 
smiling salesgirl’ surrounded by his revolving 
contraptions (Jacques Tati again). Roché reports that 
it was as if ‘the little stand was shrouded in 
invisibility’ — not at all the kind of optical effect 
which Duchamp had in mind. 


FLICKERS of the dreamachine 
Fear of Flicker 


Gysin often talked and wrote of the Dreamachine as 
a tool, a device, an apparatus, a means-to-an-end, 
but the deluxe edition made by Carl Laszlo, and 
the exhibition of the Dreamachine inthe Pompidou 
Centre, suggest otherwise — the Dreamachine as 
both expensive consumer object and as art object. 
Like Duchamp, Gysin believed that his optical 
machine had a scientific value and would lead to 
serious technological research — indeed, Philips and 
other major companies did show an initial interest, 
but their failure to take up the option left him in a 
difficult position: he continued to promote it as a 
tool ‘for everyone’, whilst lamenting all those 
‘amateurs sitting in front of Dreamachines fiddling 
with it...’ 

When Gysin was asked why the Dreamachine 
failed to become ‘the drugless turn-on of the Sixties’, 
he replied that his machine frightened people: ‘I 
think it scares people:.. because of the fact that it 
deals with that area of interior vision which has never 
been tapped before.’ The fear was not only of the 
visions themselves, but also of the machine as a 
sinister toy which refused to accomplish its trick and 
stop: on the contrary, like Duchamp’s optical 
machines, the Dreamachine suggested the perpetuum 
mobile, promising inexhaustible access to interior 
visions ‘which could be overwhelming... people 
could think that these were being imposed on them...’ 
When Gysin recorded his original experience of 
natural flicker in his 1958 journal, he described the 
impact as ‘overwhelming’, but he wanted to 
reproduce this overwhelming experience — over and 
over again, to be swept away and to return, like the 
man who survived a whirlpool and told an unusually 
silent Confucius, ‘Oh, I know how to go down with . 
a descending vortex, and come up with an ascending 
one.’ Not everyone has the talent, or the inclination. 
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The ‘drugless high’ promises access to one’s 
‘interior capacities’, but the desire to discover the 
self may turn at lightning speed into the dissolution 
of self. In The Aesthetics of Disappearance (1991), Paul 
Virilio imagines a technology ‘which would make 
Rimbaud’s derangement of the senses a permanent 
state, conscious life becoming an oscillating trip 
whose only absolute poles would be birth and death.’ 
Imagine a permanently entranced, languid spectator, 
cybernetically hooked up to the illusion machine, 
hypnotised by the rhythms and pulsations of 
perpetual motion, Marinetti’s ‘amplified man feeding 
off electricity’, dumbstruck by the projections of his 
own desire. One day the vision machine will 
annihilate him: ‘the illusion will be thought of as the 
truth of vision, just as the illusions of optics will seem 
like those of life.’ In Wim Wenders’ film ‘Until the 
End of the World’, Solveig Dommartin records her 
dreams on video, but becomes addicted to watching 
the playbacks — until technical breakdown, the dream 
supply suddenly cut off. The video playback operates 
as a self-stimulator connected to pleasure areas of the 
brain. Wenders’ video dreamer — his lover, in ‘real life’ 
- is an ‘electricity junkie’, connected to her 
unconscious in a biofeedback noose which gets 
tighter and tighter. 


Cult of the ‘Self’ 


In 1990, trying to explain why he thought Gysin 
had failed to receive acclaim for his writing, painting 
and inventions, Burroughs told me, ‘There was a 
certain step that he wouldn't take, some inner step 
which seemed to hold him just short of the success 
which his work deserved.’ Gysin detested the way art 
works were treated as consumer products — by artists 
and viewers alike. He lamented to Terry Wilson that 
‘All this decorative garbage they turn out is what 
they can pick and choose from as they rollerskate 
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through the air-conditioned supermarket of the 
arts.’ His contempt for the marketing of ‘limited 
edition art works’, ‘multiples’, ‘techno-works’, and 
the artist himself, can only have made the 
commercial production of the Dreamachine 
problematical for him. He didn’t want to exhibit the 
work in galleries which were really ‘chic department 
stores’, and neither did he want to turn it into one 
more consumer product, replicating and 
proliferating and thereby nullifying itself. Gysin was 
an elitist — he thought there were just too many 
people on the planet, and an ‘insane’ number of 
artists. He was that ‘weird kind of spiritualist’ 
described by Baudelaire, whose spiritual life, 
inextricably bound up with his erotic life, is 
dedicated to a form of dandyism, a ‘cult of the self’ 
based upon the desire for personal originality. It is 
precisely the feeling of the absence of ‘self’, or 
disgust with this ‘self’ which drives the artist-dandy 
to become his own progenitor. Fernando Pessoa 
described the process as the ‘constant and organic 
tendency towards depersonalisation and make- 
believe’. Gysin clearly needed to distance and protect 
himself and his work from the ‘contamination’ of the 
mass market, whilst at the same time he continued 
to seek recognition of his work — of his uniqueness. It’s 
as if he believed, like Walter Benjamin, that 
reproduction of the image destroys that magical 
light, the subject’s ‘aura’. 

The small tear-out, ready-to-assemble version of 
the Dreamachine cylinder included in Maurice 
Girodias’s Best of Olympia anthology in 1966 was as 
close as the Dreamachine got in Gysin’s life to ‘mass 
circulation’. The cylinder was accompanied by Gysin 
and Sommeryille’s essays, combining the history of 
the device with instructions on its operation. The 
nomadic do-it-yourself package was quite distinct 
from the idea of the machine as an art or consumer 
object. In the late Sixties and early Seventies, the 
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cylinder was invariably missing from second-hand 
copies of the book. What happened to all those 
hippie pads from more than a quarter of a century 
ago? Well, what happened, happened. And those 
paper cylinders wobbling around on a thousand 
overheated turntables... they shot up into the air 
and disappeared in puffs of smoke. 


Les Flicks and Virtual Light 


Gysin commented that ‘very often people compare 
the Dreamachine to film’, but this comparison, based 
upon the fact that film is projected at so-many 
frames per second, ignores the key element in the 
viewing process of film — persistence of vision, the 
way visual perception resolves the flicker of separate 
images intg continuous movement. Unlike film, the 
Dreamachine is not only designed to be ‘viewed’ 
with closed eyes, but the flicker of the machine is not 
resolved or ‘screened out’ — rather, it is experienced 
as a persistent rhythm. Film has the potential to 
operate upon the unconscious through subliminal 
images which are not consciously seen but which 
travel via the optic nerve and trigger psycho- 
physiological responses. The Dreamachine activates 
images in the brain, but it does not put them there 
and the ‘viewer’ is aware of these images as they 
unfold. However, Gysin did talk about reaching a 
certain stage where he felt a kind of psychic invasion: 
‘one gets these little films that are apparently being 
projected into one’s head...’ In his novel Flicker 
(1991), Theodore Roszak explores the sinister 
possibilities of subliminal film images created by the 
superimposition of images which continually 
transform and mutate, emerging from and 
dissolving into each other. In Roszak’s book the 
secret, concealed image — a kind of filmic version of 
the perception of ‘double figuration’ in Salvador 
Dali’s ‘paranoiac-critical method’ — can only be 
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detected by viewing the film through an optical 
device like a kaleidoscope, or by attaching the device 
to a projector, because the paranoiac image resides 
in both the cinematic apparatus and in human 
perception. Interestingly, all the optical devices and 
special effects employed in the novel are designed to 
‘bring out the flicker’: “The flicker was always there... 
The flicker is basic.’ Roszak’s occult history of film is 
a paranoid meditation upon the history of flicker, the 
‘basic mechanism’ of illusion and, by extension, of 
control. For Gysin, life was a ‘Biological Film’, its 
actors melting into air and the great globe itself 
dissolving, but unlike Prospero’s ‘insubstantial 
pageant’ which leaves ‘not a rack behind’, he 
imagined this film being projected continuously. He 
urged that this ‘lousy movie’ be withdrawn from 
circulation immediately, despite record-breaking 
takings at the box office. 

Like the Dreamachine, the effects of Virtual 
Reality technology occupy the whole of vision, 
effectively creating an entire optical environment. 
Gysin reported that viewing his machine ‘...one gets 
into an area where all vision is as in a complete circle 
of 360 degrees...’ The difference is that VR employs 
artificially simulated 3-D worlds, and even in 
movement these are based upon the perspectival 
illusion of space of the Renaissance, whereas the 
worlds of the Dreamachine unfold in the psyche 
itself, and refuse to conform to Brunelleschi’s 
pictorial systems — in fact they warp and shatter 
conventions of spatial perception. The Dreamachine 
seems closer to technology like the ‘Phosphotron 
goggles’ designed by Stephen Beck of Lapis 
Technology: electric currents pass through metal 
goggles, creating changing electrical fields which 
trigger neural signals in the optic nerve, creating 
colours, shapes and visual images from nerve 
impulses. The brain interprets the signals as light — © 
which Beck calls ‘Virtual Light’ — which is 
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comparable to the phosphenes produced by pressing 
closed eyes. Phosphenes are produced by the flicker 
of light over closed eyes, as with the Dreamachine, 
or by pressing on the closed lids of the eyes, the 
method used by Salvador Dali who described the 
effect as ‘fried eggs behind the eyes’. Beck has 
commented on recent optical technology which 
operates directly on the brain: ‘.’.we can foresee 
virtual reality devices which do not require television 
display technologies...’ In other words, the direct 
electrical, physiological stimulation of psychic vision. 
Like Gysin and the Dreamachine thirty-five years 
ago, the inventors promise the mystics’ ‘ineffable’ 
experience, called to order at the touch of a button. 
As Taylor and Saarinen write in their Imagologies: 


The transition from the religious, to the 
chemical, to the electronic fix extends the 
process of sublimation in which matter becomes 
increasingly rarefied or idealised and thus 
appears ever lighter until it is nothing other than 
light itself. To get high on light, you don’t need 
to inhale. 


Calligraphy of Fire 


Duchamp did not attempt to embellish his machines 
and turn them into ‘art objects’ — although over half 
a century later Mondo 2000 magazine would wax 
lyrical on “The beauty and precision of the way the 
screws were set into his constructions...’ The patterns 
and images on the Rotorelief disks were created in 
order to obtain particular effects when they were 
put in motion. Gysin, on the other hand, actually 
‘decorated’ the interiors of Dreamachine cylinders 
with his signature calligraphic script, conferring 
upon the machines the mark of ‘the hand of the 
artist’, while the cylinder’s apertures became 
increasingly sophisticated and Islamic in design. It’s 
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possible that this had an esoteric meaning for Gysin. 
The calligraphy bends and extends beyond our 
vision, and we can never perceive it as a whole: in 
Taoism the painting of a curved, three-dimensional 


-surface in this way symbolises space as a continuum 


beyond human perception and comprehension — 
the limitless Tao itself. 

Sommerville claimed that Gysin’s calligraphy ‘had 
developed from his first “natural flicker” 
experience’, and so was a key element of the 
Dreamachine. But it is unlikely that Gysin’s 
calligraphic drawings originated in this way. His 
experience of ‘riding down an avenue of trees at 
sunset’, light flickering through leaves and creating 
‘an overwhelming flood of intensely bright patterns’, 
occurred in 1958, many years after his study of 
Japanese calligraphy in the 1940s and Islamic 
calligraphy in the early 1950s — both of which he had 
studied in practice as well as historically and 
theoretically. He also encountered Surrealist 
automatic procedures in the 1930s, and his reaction 
against these played a key role in the development 
of his own ‘magical’ calligraphy. It seems that 
although he proselytised the Dreamachine as the 
first object ‘made to be viewed with the eyes closed’, 
Gysin just couldn't resist making the object operate 
for the eyes as well — although his additions are 
more than ornamentation. 

Sommerville wrote that Gysin decorated the 
cylinder with a ‘type of painting’, but this was in fact 
an example of Gysin’s drawing — it is Gysin’s 
paintings which relate to the optical effects of natural 
phenomena. Gysin's calligraphic drawings are 
characterised by their energy and dynamism, 
expressing the rapidity of their execution, and it is 
as if Gysin wanted to speed them up even further, to 
put them in motion and see his own calligraphy 
dematerialise before his eyes. This would be the 
reverse of the anamorphic devices used by painters, 
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mirrored cylinders which optically re-compose 
apparently abstract areas of paints into recognisable 
figures and images — on the contrary, Gysin’s 
cylinders disperse and discorporate his own script. 
He noted that viewed with the eyes open, the 
patterns seemed ‘to catch on fire, and lick up from 
inside the whirling cylinder’, as if his incendiary, 
electric script had burst into flames. 

Although Duchamp and Gysin were both 
practitioners of machine art, they had great 
reservations about art as technology — they 
prophesied and accepted the demise of painting, but 
were nostalgic for the touch and plasticity of the oil 
medium, what Gysin referred to as la matiére, ‘the 
very matter of painting’. Duchamp had a pet theory: 
‘T think painting dies, you understand. After forty or 
fifty years a picture dies... Afterwards it’s called the 
history of art.’ Gysin shared Duchamp’s belief, 
expressed in 1968, that painting might well have had 
its day and that the history of art was being 
determined and written by a cabal of commercial 
dealers and their hired hacks. Duchamp: “The 
Museum of Modern Art is completely in the hands 
of dealers.’ If Gysin believed that painting had lost 
its place as ‘the prime art of society’ and that what 
was left was a ‘racket’ run by charlatans and 
imbeciles, he still mourned its passing. As a painter 
with a unique gift and a personal vision, he had 
cause to reflect upon the irony of his own ‘detours’ 
into mechanically-produced language and 
perception — the Dreamachine, spinning a million 
images in the brain, was patented by a painter. 
However, Gysin’s paintings themselves provoke 
multiple images — they are like those hallucinatory 
images discovered in random splatters of paint, in 
plaster walls, wood grain and in flickering flames and 
leaves which both create and mirror neural patterns 
in the brain. Gysin was aware of the transforming 
power of the gaze turned upon certain kinds of 
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textured surfaces and provoked by effects of light 
and movement in natural phenomena — a power 
which Leonardo and Max Ernst had written about 
and exploited in their painting. The experience can 
be procured by the inhibition of visual focus and 
concentration — as Burroughs said, ‘Don't look at the 
picture, reaching out with your eyes — let the picture 
look at you.’ The Dreamachine, looked at with open 
eyes, has a similar effect, encouraging peripheral 
vision and extending the visual field. 


Misanthropos 


Gysin loathed reproduction, ‘the female process’. 
He was a misogynist who had a special detestation of 
women with political power, from Eleanor of 
Aquitaine to Eleanor Roosevelt. But his principal 
horror was reserved for the idea of women as death- 
breeders, expressed by Allen Ginsberg in his line, ‘O 
women shut up, yelling for baby meat more.’ His 
tirades against mass consumerism and technological 
replication were always more than social comment, 
and they reveal a profound antipathy towards both 
human and machine reproduction: too much 
technology, too many people — and what mindless 
people, what stupid machines! It’s clear that Gysin 
viewed human reproduction itself as machine-like: 
extending the physiological analogies between the 
human and the machine, he came to regard human 
conception and birth as literally the programmed 
manufacture of automata, doomed to entropic 
degradation — John von Neumann’s theory of ‘self- 
reproducing automata’ had been published in 
Scientific American in 1955. But Gysin himself had 
created a machine and the machine is precisely that 
which is reproducible. The machine did promise 
power, security and a release from the problematics 
of ‘self’, but only if it preserved its autonomy as the 
male machine, singular and non-reproducible — that 
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is, so long as it contradicted its own nature and 
refused to reproduce itself. 

Gysin felt that he inhabited the ‘wrong body’, 
that there had been a mistake in the biological mail. 
According to Gnostic principle of the Corpus 
Hermeticum, ‘If you hate your body, my child, you 
cannot love yourself’, and, tellingly, misanthropy 
includes both narcissism and self-loathing. Gysin 
may have found some consolation in the Sufi 
doctrine of Non-existence, but his horror and fear of 
reproduction also included the idea of an afterlife — 
no paradise Gardens for.him, and certainly no 
houris or handmaidens with finger cymbals and 
glasses of sherbert. Even worse was the Buddhist 
belief in reincarnation — he had no intention of 
going ‘back to childhood to start life sentencehood.’ 
As the final page of his novel, The Last Museum 
(1986) emphasises: ‘I mean to get out of here and 
come back never!’ He wanted out of the cycle of 
birth, death and rebirth. He wanted to kick the 
‘identity habit’ for good — including all possible 
future ‘selves’. In the words of Shadwell, 1678: 
‘Hee’ll ne’r return; he truly is Misanthropos.’ 
Meanwhile, the machine of dreams spins on... 


Magical Laboratory 


In 1962 Renato Poggioli wrote about the use of 
scientific and industrial terms like ‘laboratory’ and 
‘experimental’ by avant-garde artists. The terms 
imply that art is progressive and develops technically 
and scientifically, and that the aim of the artist is not 
creation but discovery. The process of experimental 
research becomes of greater value than its 
manifestation in so-called ‘works of art’. In the 1950s 
and early 1960s Gysin and Burroughs self- 
consciously followed this approach, turning their 
rooms of the Beat Hotel into a laboratory where 
they analysed the operations of language and image. 
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This is the picture which emerges from their own 
accounts of their ‘procedures’, and from the 
photographs taken by Harold Chapman which show 
the incongruous eruption of technology like the tape 
recorder and the Dreamachine into the bohemian 
domain of the garret painter and the existential 
turtleneck. Gysin and Burroughs’ allusions to 
cybernetics, information theory and 
thermodynamics, and their specific references to 
linguistics and contemporary research on the brain, 
contribute to the idea of a programme of ‘scientific’ 
research which was only peripherally concerned with 
the activity of making art. Collaboration and the 
group programme, in the great tradition of the avant 
-garde, once again played a part, questioning 
romantic notions of the isolated individual artist. 
This context helps to explain the view of the 
Dreamachine as a purely technological apparatus. 
The cut-up method was also treated in this way: as 
Jan Herman wrote in 1973, ‘These authors may 
have begun with artistic intentions, but they got 
scientific results.’ One might equally argue that it was 
Burroughs and Gysin’s scientificism which lead to 
extraordinary artistic results. 

During this period in the Beat Hotel Gysin and 
Burroughs were also pursuing their interest in 
magic, described by Gysin as ‘the Other Method’. 
Gysin wrote that ‘my limited education permitted no 
venture through maths’ - instead he studied the 
symbolic codes vital to the practice of magic, the 
precise operations and ritual processes which 
constitute the language of magic as an expressive 
instrument of desire. Picasso and Apollinaire 
exemplify the magical tradition in avant-garde art. 
In Paris before the Great War they were both 
fascinated by the occult, and in particular by Joseph 
‘Sar’ Peladan, a Catholic Rosicrucian Cabalist, author 
of the Amphitheatre of the Dead Sciences, a magician 
who combined considerable learning and 
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Crowleyesque menace: ‘I have only to recite a certain 
formula and the ground would open beneath you 
and swallow you up...’ Peladan wrote that 
‘Symbolism is a language manifesting the Word’, 
and it is this tradition of magic as the science of the 
Word which Gysin followed. 

Picasso and Apollinaire thought of the work of art 
as an expression of individual will, and believed that 
magical procedures were comparable to artistic 
creation — the manipulation of symbolic forms 
through ritual processes, and identification with 
what is revealed. Burroughs and Gysin insisted that 
the cut-up method was both mechanical and entirely 
random, although they chose the material which 
they cut-up and the format for textual 
rearrangement as well as selecting from the results. 
But if they wanted to distance themselves from the 
process, they certainly identified subjectively with 
the cryptic results — and it is at this point that the 
ostensibly mechanical procedure becomes invested 
with magical will. As Gysin put it, magic is ‘psychic 
hygiene’, and it is effective because it works 
analogically, allowing the symbolic ritual enactment, 
the ‘acting out’ of desire, bestowing meaning on 
inchoate feelings for the individual and the group. 
The graphic traces of Gysin’s calligraphic script are 
‘Word symbols which turn back into visual symbols’, 
to be ‘read in any direction’ — symbolic signs, coded 
spells in which Gysin felt an instrumental, psychic 
power resided. Unlike surrealist automatic 
procedures which attempted to transcribe the 
unconscious, Gysin’s practice was divinatory, 
concerned with the manifestation of the will. 
Through the creation and permutation of a magical 
code, the characters of which cannot be literally 
interpreted or translated, he ritualised the page and 
turned it into a magical space for the projection of 
his will: his art was intended to be magically affective. 
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For Gysin and for Burroughs the separation of the 
scientific and the magical, the material and the 
spiritual, was an absurdity. Quantum Physics had 
shown that the world was not deterministic but 
probabilistic, dependent upon chance events. Each 
individual event occurs at random, but when a 
number of similar events occur a pattern emerges — 
and such patterns may be predicted on the basis of 
chance operations. The cut-up process operates 
according to this idea of ‘probabilistically 
determined randomness’, and both the randomity of 
the process and the subjectivity of the patterns which 
Gysin and Burroughs discovered were in this sense 
as ‘scientific’ as they were magical. In fact, by 
combining the two disciplines, the two cut-up artists 
were demonstrating another theorem of Quantum 
Physics: that it is possible to be in two or more 
mutually contradictory states simultaneously. 


Magical Machine 


Gysin’s calligraphy and his permutations may also 
have been influenced by his understanding of the 
taboo — that which is forbidden. The ritual magic of 
signs is used both to create the taboo and to protect 
against it. Gysin’s systematic permutation of the 
letters ABCDE in his ‘Pistol Poem’ (lan Sommerville 
had run the letters through a computer) is a curious 
descendant of the protective amulets worn by 
cabalists and mentioned by Daniel Defoe in his 
Journal of the Plague Year (1722): the evil spirits 
thought to reside in certain words — like the demonic 
‘Abracadabra’ — could be ritually exorcised by 
systematically permutating the letters of the words. 
For Gysin, language had magical power, but it also 
operated like a machine: he combined the two 
processes in his description of the cut-up technique 
as ‘Machine Age knife-magic’. The magical machine 
was an autonomous, self-generating symbol system 


—— 
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operating through infinite association patterns and 
analogies. To protect oneself from the taboo hidden 
in words, one should ‘dismantle the word machine’ 
— deconstruct its message, break up and rearrange its 
order, its syntax — and transform it into a protective 
amulet. Gysin: 


The permutations discovered me — because 
permutations of course have been around for a 
long time; in the whole magic world 
permutations are part of the Cabalistic secret... 
the Divine Tautology... 


Gysin continually alternated between a materialist 
account of the history and scientific background of 
the Dreamachine, and a visionary evocation of the 
images which it provoked in the psyche, separating 
the mechanics of production and the psychical 
effects, distinguishing the technology from the 
magic. But he also described the Dreamachine as the 
first object to be made to be viewed with the eyes 
closed ‘in the history of magic and science’. For Gysin 
the Dreamachine was a kind of permutation 
machine since he believed that it processed ‘all 
vision’, and could produce geometrical sequences of 
all possible imagery — ‘everything that I have ever 
seen’ —in time. His calligraphy conferred an esoteric 
as well as an artistic significance on the 
Dreamachine: its power to produce and reveal 
archetypal symbols in the psyche made it a magical 
apparatus. 

When Joe McPhillips knocked on Gysin’s door in 
Tangier and asked him, ‘Brion, what's the meaning 
of life?’, Gysin replied, without hesitation, ‘Lumiére, 
mon cher, lumiére.’ Light travels through the lens of 
the eye and onto the retina where it forms an image; 
chemicals are released and picked up by nerves 
behind the retina, which transmit electrical impulses 
to the retinal ganglia; new patterns of impulses pass 
down the optic nerve to the visual cortex at the back 
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of the brain where vision is experienced. As John 
Eccles has written, the strange thing is that ‘the 
perception of light takes place in a completely dark 
place, in a mass of tissue deep within a light-tight 
box of a skull, where light neither penetrates nor is 
generated.’ The Dreamachine’s brilliant lightshows 
emphasise the physiological nature of vision. It is, as 
Rosalind Krauss writes, ‘the body of the viewer’ 
which is ‘the active producer of optical experience’, 
and the experience is ‘fully embedded within the 
nervous weft of the body’s tissues’. 


Limit-Experiences 


Following the invention of the cut-up process and 
the Dreamachine, Gysin began to describe himself as 
a machine. This is presented as the logical extension 
of the mechanistic aspects of the cut-up process: if 
language is a machine which ‘writes itself’ then all 
human ‘operators’ are simply cybernetic extensions 
of the machine. Cutting up his own words, Gysin 
believed he was also cutting up his own 
problematical self, deconstructing human identity, 
intentionality and inspiration. It was a way of finally 
getting rid of the concept of the individual, 
immutable self by chopping up its most precious 
creations. Gysin was following in the footsteps of 
Henri Michaux who wrote in 1938: “There is not 
one self. There are not ten selves. Self does not 
exist.’ What seems curious in Gysin’s case is that an 
artist so concerned with the magical exercise of the 
will should engage with processes which he saw as 
abolishing human will. But the escape from self is 
itself an expression of will - the will to 
transcendence. Submitting to the Dreamachine’s 
whirl, the painter closed his eyes and was 
transported into a state of ‘amorphous fluidity’ - 
the phrase used by Foucault to describe the states of 
consciousness and ‘(non) being’ which he sought 
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through sado-masochistic rites and by taking LSD in 
Death Valley while listening to Stockhausen. This is 
Nietzsche’s ‘will to power’ — a search for 
transcendence which endlessly erases the self in its 
desire for ‘continual becoming’. Foucault called this 
a ‘limit-experience’, ‘an actual sacrifice of life’, ‘a 
voluntary obliteration’, from which he believed one 
emerged re-created, perhaps even ‘self-created’. The 
1975 acid trip — the ‘visionary quest’ — also created 
extraordinary images in his mind, ‘strange vistas, like 
visions of a new life.’ He described the ‘phantasm- 
events’ of LSD as ‘spiraloid and reverberating’.” 


The Gysin Machine 


Gysin described himself as ‘this “me”, my very own 
machine’. The machine processes ‘the pattern of his 
activities’, storing, translating and transmitting 
language through its human ‘operator’ — through 
him it ‘breathes in’ the words. The communications 
take the form of patterns, like the magnetic particles 
on tape which translate Gysin’s voice ‘into a series of 
repetitive patterns’. There can be no doubt that 
Gysin relished this machine dream which consigns 
humanistic values and aspirations, including the 
idea of artistic genius, to the waste disposal. This 
kind of bio-mechanical transference was described 
by the child psychologist Bruno Bettelheim: ‘a 
human body that functions as if it were a machine 
and a machine that duplicates human functions are 
equally fascinating and frightening.’ 

Gysin wrote about the Dreamachine in terms of 
the exploration of one’s own interior space and 
‘inner capacities’, but the brilliant images which 
appeared were evidently stored in the brain, awaiting 
activation — open sesame — while the ‘little films’ were 
‘projected into one’s head’ - either way, the viewer 
was ideally passive, a pre-coded storage unit or a 
blank screen for continuous machine projection. 


FLICKERS of the dreamachine 


Beyond the cybernetic connection of man and 
machine, the ‘revelation by flicker’ turned out to be 
the revelation of the mechanistic pre-programming 
of the psyche, accessed through electrical 
stimulation. As well as flashes of memory and 
complex patterns, Gysin described the appearance 
of ‘All the images of established religions... the 
Jungian symbols that Jung considered were common 
to all mankind.’ These archetypal images were 
drawn from what Gysin called ‘the source of all vision’, 
a pre-existing symbol system, an archive of 
archetypes which transcends the individual psyche — 
and the ego. His flicker experiences confirmed 
Gysin’s essentially mechanistic view of the 
construction of self, the ‘human programme’, whilst 
at the same time he continued to promote the 
machine as an aid to personal discovery. He wrote 
that ‘What the Dreamachine incites you to see is 
yours... your own.’ The appearance of archetypes 
suggests, on the contrary, Huxley’s comment on his 
LSD visions: “They're not mine, they simply exist.’ 


Childhood's Return 


For the male artist, the construction of a machine 
may also be a retreat into a childhood fantasy of 
autonomy and perfect control — the Little Master 
who operates an entirely clockwork world, As Michel 
de Certeau notes, ‘The machine’s chief distinction is 
its being male.’ Poggioli compared male machine 
artists with ‘children who treat machines as 
monstrous toys’, sometimes smashing them ‘to see 
what makes them go’, but gradually coming to 
regard the masturbatory mechanisms of the machine 
‘as a source of energy... the fount of life’, treating 
‘the machine itself as more valuable than anything 
it produces.’ Crucially, Poggioli links the masculine 
fascination with the machine to a desire for ‘a 
gratuitous act’, the ‘production of strange discoveries 
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by the game of chance.’ Like the cut-up ‘machine’ 
and the Dreamachine, the ideal male machine is 
magical because it produces unpredictable results, 
creating delight and astonishment entirely to order, 
although it is the machine itself which is treasured, 
for itself. Gysin’s own account of his childhood, in 
Snapshots from the Family Album, conveys the feelings 
of childhood omnipotence — referring to ‘Me’ with 
a capital ‘M’ - as well as a sudden painful 
disenchantment with the ‘real’ world: 


The world has just recently been invented and it 
revolves around Me... everything belongs to Me, 
everything, everywhere... I woke up screaming... 
Screaming for Mummy. Screaming for anyone 
because I needed attention... The world was not 
what it pretended to be, after all. My universe 
needed revising... 


The correspondence between these memories of 
omnipotence and trauma and the Dreamachine is 
almost too perfect, too circular: the invention of a 
world which revolves around its creator, which is 
destroyed and replaced by the invention of a 
machine providing repeated entry to the lost inner 
world. The neuroscientist Michael Persinger has 
used electrical stimulation of brain areas to produce 
hallucinations and he believes that mystical and 
religious experiences may be provoked by transient 
electrical displays within the brain’s temporal lobe. 
Significantly, he also claims that ‘infantile memories’, 
‘memories for which there are no retrieval formats’, 
can also be produced in this way. 


Joey the Mechanical Boy 
and the Bachelor Machines 


In psychoanalysis, repetition is understood not as a 
compulsive return to the pleasure principle, the 
replaying of desire and its repeated ‘satisfaction’ — 
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rather, it is the compulsive replaying of alienation 
and loss which drives the repetition compulsion of 
the neurotic, and the male machine voyeur. Gysin’s 
childhood scenario accords with Lacan’s concept of 
the mirror stage which describes how ‘one’s first 
love-object is oneself’, but this subjectivity is split by 
the loss of the mother, leading the child to hurt 
itself —- a way of signifying her absence. In this 
context the creation of a machine is seen to promise 
the child autonomy and invulnerability, a dream of 
control — but it also ensures the perpetual replaying 
of loss and the unattainability of desire via machine 
repetition. In 1959 Bruno Bettelheim described how 
he'd treated a boy called Joey, ‘a fragile-looking 
imperious nine year old’ who ‘wanted to be rid of his 
unbearable humanity, to become completely 
automatic’, imagining himself ‘totally enclosed, 
suspended in empty space, and run by unknown, 
unseen powers through wireless electricity.’ Using 
radio tubes, light bulbs, wire, motor parts and tape, 
Joey, the ‘Mechanical Boy’, constructed machines 
as replacements or stand-ins for his own body. Each 
machine duplicated a specific human biological 
function, and because these ‘electric processes’ took 
place outside Joey’s own body he felt he could 
exercise complete control over them. The machines 
could be damaged or ‘hurt’, but Joey himself was 
invulnerable. Without the apparatus which 
surrounded him Joey believed that he would die — 
the machine simulacra was both his defensive system 
and his ‘energy source’. 

Annette Michelson, in a conference at the State 
University of Los Angeles in 1973, compared Joey’s 
machines with Duchamp’s erotic, alchemical work 
the ‘Large Glass, or The Bride Stripped Bare By 
Her Bachelors, Even’ (1915-23). Michelson 
considered ‘the long process of elaboration which 
produces the Bride’ to be ‘a bodying forth of a 
complex and fissured image of the self; its dynamics 
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suggest the infinitely postponed healing of that 
fracture in a whole MD.’ Michel Carrouges 
interpreted the Large Glass as a ‘negation of women’ 
and when this was put to Duchamp he agreed: ‘It’s 
above all a‘negation of women in the social sense of 
the word, that is to say, the woman-wife, the mother, 
the children, etc. I carefully avoided all that...’ 
Carrouges connects Duchamp’s machines with all 
those other 20th century machines created by male 
artists: Raymond Roussel, Alfred Jarry, Kafka — ‘les 
machines célibataires’, the bachelor machines, onanistic 
devices which masochistically repeat the ‘fracture’ of 
self. As in Jarry’s novel The Supermale (1901) in which 
the hero copulated with a machine-dynamo, an 
electro-magnetic apparatus which passes a current 
of eleven thousand volts through his body, the 
bachelor machine is essentially misogynistic. Freud 
believed that machine imagery in dreams referred to 
the male genitalia, and Joan Copjec has described the 
cinematic apparatus as ‘a phallic machine producing 
only male spectators’, an idea which H.R. Giger 
realised in his bio-mechanical creature with a movie 
camera for a head. The Dreamachine is an exemplary 
male machine, its function and its potency reside in 
the endless production of images, of ‘all images’. 
The male art machine may be a linguistic 
construction — or, in Gysin’s case, a deconstruction 
machine. In trying to describe the way the mind 
receives and records impressions, Freud originally 
pictured the psyche as an optical instrument, a kind 
of kaleidoscope, but later he took as his model a 
different kind of machine, the ‘Mystic Writing Pad’: 
impressions are recorded with a stylus on a sheet — 
when the sheet is lifted the marks are immediately 
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erased, but are left imprinted on a layer of wax 
beneath. The representation of the psyche as a 
writing machine suggests that the traces of language 


are permanently recorded in the psyche. Gysin _ 


proclaimed that ‘In the Beginning was the Word... 
Rub out the Word’ and he saw his cut-ups and 
permutations as a technique of erasure — removing 
the recorded traces of the original Word in the 
psyche. His calligraphic drawings, especially the 
spinning calligraphy of the Dreamachine, were also 
part of this process, translating the word back into a 
visual symbol without referent. As Simon Bischoff 
puts it, Gysin’s ‘written images’ are ‘driven away from 
the codex of calligraphy, away from ornamentation, 
towards... molecular becoming.’* 

Joey the Mechanical Boy felt threatened by 
language and he created machines which he believed 
protected him from it. One of his devices, which he 
called the ‘Criticizer’, was designed to protect him 
from ‘saying words which have unpleasant feelings’, 
while others dealt with the transmission of ‘invisible’ 
voices and messages. By making machines 
responsible for language, Joey tried to free himself 
from the harm which it might do him. Gysin’s 
attitudes to language were complex and paradoxical. 
He was a raconteur and teller of stories who loved to 
play with language, but he also wanted to ritually, 
magically exorcise its power. He thought of language 
as a self-sufficient machine which lay outside himself, 
a machine which made the human operator 
redundant. At the same time the language machine 
was hard-wired, pre-programmed into his brain — he 
saw himself as a cybernetic extension of the language 
machine. Poggioli argues that although the male 


* Editor’s Note: This interpretation places Gysin even closer to the cabalistic tradition which was the primary 
example of permutational magic. The cabala traditionally views ‘letters’ as potencies in and of themselves, the very 


building blocks of creation. In other words, in their pure or Platonic form, the letters are ‘living beings’ and their © 


combination creates all ‘reality’. 
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artist requires the machine to be inviolate, 
indestructible and perpetual in its repetitions, he 
also wants to smash the machine to bits. If the artist 
wants to become a machine, the programme is self- 
destructive: Gysin as machine proclaiming 
‘dismantle the word machine’. Another kind of 
escape from the Word was promised by the visual 
inner experiences provoked by the Dreamachine, 
which return us to Freud’s original model: the 
psyche as an optical apparatus, noé a writing 
machine. 

Burroughs and Gysin spent hundreds of hours 
experimenting with tape recorders, recording 
anything and everything, winding the tapes back 
and forth at random, recording and rubbing out 
and playing back, using superspeeds and overlays... 
Burroughs commented laconically that there was 
‘Nothing here now but the recordings’. In his 1968 
novel The Ticket That Exploded, he describes the 
connection of three tape recorders which switch back 
and forth at intervals, recording and playing back to 
one another in an endless automated feedback loop 
— the post-human entropic language machine in 
action. The revolving reels of the tape recorder and 
the revolutions of the Dreamachine conform to 
Franz Reuleaux’ description, in his Kinematics of 
Machinery (1875), of the machine as a device where 
everything rolls and flows, and the ‘motions of the 
parts are as it were the soul of the machine, ruling 
its utterances.’ Reuleaux thought of the brain as a 
machine, and saw human beings as links in a vast 
‘kinematic’ chain of their own creation, caught up in 
the endless flow of machine motion where 
everything rolls and turns back on itself, repeatedly 
consuming itself — the mechanical ouroboros. This is 
a symbol of Mercury, and represents the fluidity of 
the unconscious — but Mercury is also the god of 
duplication, literally turning the Ouroboros into a 
devil or monster. 
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Electric Zazen 


The Dreamachine seems to return us toa 
mechanical, electrical idea of the brain — the ‘pre- 
chemical’ 1940s’ models of cybernetics and 
information theory. At the same time, the 
astonishing patterns and images and Jungian 
archetypes produced by the Dreamachine 
correspond to the hallucinatory effects of acid and 
mescaline, the chemical alteration of consciousness. 
In 1948 Albert Hofmann had already synthesised 
the ergot fungus at Sandoz Laboratories in 
Switzerland and described the effects of taking 250 
millionths of a gram of LSD-25: ‘an uninterrupted 
stream of fantastic images of extraordinary plasticity 
and vividness and accompanied by an intense 
kaleidoscope play of colours.’ Chemical, 
hallucinogenic terminology was applied to the 
electrical process of the Dreamachine by Gysin — 
both were ‘trips’ into ‘inner space’ — not only because 
of the comparable visual effects but because both 
processes seemed to allow repressed material to 
enter consciousness. The ingestion, the physical 
‘taking into the body’ of the ‘visionary’ substance, is 
an act which has ritual, religious implications — 
whereas the Dreamachine is closer to what George 
Andrews has called ‘a kind of aesthetic mystical 
experience.’ But then the Dreamachine itself may be 
seen as a kind of Buddhist Wheel of Life, a model of 
the Kalachakra time-machine, its revolutions 
spinning through the delusions and endless 
repetitions of ego, projecting all the images and 
illusions of life. 

Before the 1960s the majority of scientists and 
doctors thought that the Autonomic Nervous System 
— the system including the heartbeat, eye dilation, 
digestion, blood pressure, sweating, etc. — was 
involuntary, mechanical and reflexive in its 
processes, and that ANS functions were not 
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susceptible to human will and control. But ‘bio- 
feedback’ and ‘bio-control’, the monitoring and 
learned control of unconscious reflex actions, made 
it clear that the body’s inner workings only appeared 
involuntary because people were unconscious of 
their existence. The Dreamachine is an example of 
bio-feedback and bio-control — the viewer can learn 
to develop the production of alpha waves in the 
brain and become conscious of previously hidden 
inner processes. This can be achieved through the 
machine and then independently of the machine. 
In the mid 1960s Dr Akira Kasamutsu, a research 
psychiatrist. monitored the electrical brain wave 
activity of 48 zen Buddhist priests and disciples 
during their periods of meditation. Through sitting- 
meditation and the constant, silent repetition of the 
name of the Buddha — ‘namo-amida-butsu is 
inexhaustible / however often one repeats the name’ 
— the zen Buddhist seeks to empty the mind by 
letting thoughts go, by not holding onto them. In 
their place a clear mental space opens up, a 
condition of being ‘fully empty’. The meditator is 
aware of things happening internally and externally, 
but screens out all distractions and interruptions, 
reaching a state of perfect detachment which is also 
a state of ‘inner contact’, of heightened self- 
awareness. The process was expressed by Rinzai: 


Sometimes I remove the man, 

but not the surroundings 

Sometimes I remove the surroundings 
but not the man 

Sometime both 

Sometimes neither. 


Certain zen Buddhist ideas relate to Gysin’s own 
preoccupations, including the goal of ‘emptiness of 
self’, and the desire to shatter illusory 
preconceptions and binary conceptions of 
right/wrong, good/bad — dichotomies which 
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Burroughs tried to overcome through Korzybski’s 
discipline of General Semantics. Gysin greatly 
admired Yves Klein, a Buddhist who saw his art as a 
‘return to the void’ and Gysin too ‘embraced the 
void’ — in zen it is seen as creative because it is 
perfectly open, and ideally empty. 

Kasamatsu observed that through their 
meditation practice zen Buddhists were able to 
voluntarily control the production of alpha waves in 
the brain, regardless of the eyes being open or 
closed. The production of alpha began within 50 
seconds of the meditation beginning and the 
amplitudes of the alpha waves then increased, 
followed by a decrease in alpha frequency and the 
appearance of regular theta waves. Kasamatsu 
concluded that ‘zen meditation influences not only 
the psychic life but also the physiology of the brain’ 
— in fact, the control of electrical cerebral activity is 
obviously crucial in achieving the state of calm 
serenity and psychic awareness. Kasamatsu described 
the experience of the alpha state as ‘relaxed 
awakening with steady responsiveness’ and he went 
on to observe a number of related physiological 
effects: fall in body temperature and pulse rate and 
diminishing respiratory rates — the controlled 
calming down of the ANS body functions. 

As early as 1958 Dr Joseph Kamiya, a medical 
psychologist at the Langley—Porter Neuro- 
psychiatric Institute in San Francisco, tried to bypass 
the subjectivity of the ‘uttered word’ and use an 
electroencephalograph to study the effects of the 
alpha rhythm on consciousness, and the ability of 
subjects to actually control their brain waves. Subjects 
were told that their alpha switched on an electronic 
tone, and eventually they learned to produce alpha 
at will, or suppress it. Kamiya, like Kasamatsu, found 
that the alpha state seemed to calm down the mind, 
producing a ‘relaxation of the mental apparatus’. 
Some subjects experienced an ‘alpha high’, a very 
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pleasurable sensation of serenity and detachment, a 
feeling of ‘drifting’ and ‘floating’ but this was 
simultaneously accompanied by ‘a feeling of 
alertness’ and receptivity quite unlike drowsiness. 
Kamiya, too, equated electrical and chemical effects 
on consciousness: 


It is possible that we may find a pleasure wave. 
Using feedback, we may be able to train people 
to produce the sort of brain-wave activity that 
accompanies a drug high... if that should ever 
happen, I suspect the transistor will be outlawed. 


Kamiya was struck not only by the ability of people 
to learn to control normally elusive, ungraspable 
states of consciousness, but by the fact that some 
people couldn't do this, while others did not appear 
to produce the alpha state at all. Those who were 
able to produce alpha at will tended to be people 
who were aware of their own feelings and emotions, 
with a particular interest in visual phenomena, 
including their own dreams. Falling back on the 
subjectivity he wanted to escape, Kamiya noted that 
he found these ‘alpha producers’ to be more 
attractive and more interesting personalities than 
‘alpha repressors’. As Robert Benchley said, “The 
world divides into two kinds of people: those who 
divide the world into two kinds of people and those 
who don’t.’ But Kamiya’s point was that ‘alpha 
consciousness’ seemed to be connected to a 
condition of ‘openness’, a state of emotional 
empathy and intellectual receptivity. These findings 
explicate Gysin’s references to those ‘inner 
capacities’ which could be contacted and developed 
through the Dreamachine. 
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Dr Barbara Brown, a psycho-physiologist and 
pharmacologist, used sophisticated bio-feedback 
technology in the 1960s and 1970s to train subjects 
to produce theta and beta waves as well as alpha, and 
to learn to control their frequency and amplitude. 
Theta waves operate at between 3.5 and 6.5 cycles 
per second and have been associated both with 
drowsiness and dreaming, and with problem solving 
and memory processes. Beta waves range from 13 to 
40 cycles per second and are related to concentrated 
mental activities — heavy beta producers often fail to 
produce alpha. Other brain waves, known as delta, 
have a very slow frequency of 0.5 to 3 cycles per 
second and are produced in the stages of deep sleep. 
Brain waves combine regularity and irregularity and 
are often difficult to measure — the average 
frequencies given for alpha, beta, theta and delta 
waves vary throughout the literature on the subject. 
Dr Brown linked the production of particular kinds 
of brain waves to physiological activities, connecting 
alpha with digestion, beta with the movements of the 
eye, and theta with heart rate. Mental and 
physiological activities were monitored and visually 
projected according to a system of colour-coding 
onto a number of screens in the form of rhythmic 
colours and patterns. Viewers were able to control 
both cerebral and physiological processes .because 
the bio-feedback imagery made them conscious of 
the rhythmic frequency of these processes. The 
technology was seen as a tool for discovering and 
developing the human potential for self-regulation: 
to be in conscious control of one’s inner mental and 
bodily states would better prepare one to resist 
external forces of control. 

The Dreamachine is one example of a number of 
techniques and devices designed during the 1960s 
to stimulate alternate states of consciousness — these 
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included suspension or flotation of the body, 
electrical stimulation of brain areas, biofeedback via 
machines, environmental deprivation and rapid 
image projection. Results included the unlocking of 
psychic traumas, the achievement of mystical states 
of mind, experiences of ego loss, synaesthesia and 
intense inner visualisation. Crucially, these were 
devised and developed in research laboratories in 
the U.S.A. by psychologists and neuro-psychiatrists, 
often financed by government departments and 
profoundly influenced by the Cold War ‘science’ of 
Behaviourism and B.F. Skinner’s ‘operant 
conditioning’ — the manipulation and control of an 
individual’s behaviour by the reinforcement of 
desired responses. These techniques, which some 
researchers saw as liberating and beneficial to the 
individual,.were considered by the CIA as possible 
methods of mass brain washing and mind control — 
in fact, as potential weapons of war and as methods 
of social policing. In 1970 James McConnel wrote in 
Psychology Today: ‘We want to reshape our society 
drastically so that all of us will be trained from birth 
to want to do what society wants us to do. Today’s 
behavioural psychologists are the architects and 
engineers who are shaping the Brave New World of 
Tomorrow.’ The total absence of irony not only 
strongly suggests that McConnel hadn't read 
Huxley’s novel, but that he would have been 
incapable of understanding it even if he had done 
so. Certainly, the idea of brain research and its 
implications disturbed people, including, strangely 
enough, Timothy Leary who wrote following a visit 
to Burroughs in London in 1961, “The stroboscope. 
It frightens me. Burroughs needs equipment to 
experiment. Dr Grey Walter can locate hallu- 
cinations... by precise manipulation of specific brain 
points...’ 

Don Snyder used audio-visual programmes, 
projecting 2-inch slides onto 8-foot curved screens 
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with pre-programmed 1-20 second dissolves. The 
viewer sat very close to the screen so that the images 
completely filled the visual field — the Dreamachine 
works in this way, as Gysin noted, appearing to 
occupy ‘360 degrees of vision’. Snyder also 
accompanied the slides with tapes of electronic 
music and Sufi and zen chanting, either through 
headphones or huge speakers; just as Gysin often 
played recordings of the Master Musicians of 
Joujouka when he viewed the Dreamachine. Snyder 
monitored the cerebral and physiological responses 
of viewers and recorded alterations in consciousness 
and emotional states. Some people reported ecstatic 
and inspired feelings, whilst others felt bombarded 
and completely overwhelmed. Brainwashing 
operates precisely through the continual 
combination and scrambling of both these reactions, 
as shown in the famous scene in Alan J. Pakula’s 
film “The Parallax View’ (1974): an increasingly 
rapidly edited montage of pleasing and disturbing 
images and key words, accompanied by sentimental, 
discordant and martial music. One participant in 
Snyder’s programme reported, ‘I felt crucified, was 
thoroughly exhausted, but wanted more.’ However, 
most people enjoyed the sensory stimulation of 
Snyder’s environmental display, particularly the 
continually swirling and dissolving patterns and 
abstract designs. They did report a feeling of losing 
their ‘boundaries’, a kind of loss of ego through 
immersion in the perceptual flux, but they were 
happy to give themselves up to the sensorium. 


Childhood of the Cinema 


Several of Duchamp’s spinning optical disks are 
specifically figurative: a goldfish swims around and 
around, a Montgolfier balloon rises and falls. These 
childlike moving images are very reminiscent of a 
19th century optical toy, the Phenakistiscope. In 
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1831 the scientist Michael Faraday created a form of 


optical deception which became known as ‘Faraday’s 
Wheel’: 


A very curious illusion is obtained when a single 

_ indented wheel is turned between the fingers 
before a mirror... it will be noticed that the 
image of a wheel with the same number of teeth, 
but which seems perfectly immobile, can be 
seen... This effect is most striking at night when 
a candle is placed between the wheel and the 
mirror... 


The Belgian scientist depicted different phases of 
human and animal movement around the rim of 
‘Faraday’s Wheel’, turning it into the Phenakistiscope 
— known in Britain as the Fantascope, a spinning disk 
creating synthesised movements through the 
persistence of vision. It was a toy and a society 
entertainment; and a precursor of the cinema. The 
magical illusion of movement created by the 
Phenakistiscope was celebrated by Baudelaire in his 
essay ‘La Morale de Joujou’. What fascinated 
Baudelaire was that an understanding of the 
mechanism which produced the illusion did not 
diminish the satisfaction which the illusion gave, so 
that pleasure was doubled: the illusion transcended 
the mechanics, delight superseded intellect. 

The Dreamachine is in the tradition of another 
optical toy, commercially produced in the 1830s — 
the Zootrope. The device had been created in 1834 
by the mathematician William Horner who called it 
the Daedalum: ‘A hollow cylinder pierced around its 
sides by regularly spaced openings. Any drawing 
traced on the inside of the cylinder in the intervals 
between the slits will be visible through the opposite 
slits. Moreover, if these drawings reproduced the 
successive phases of an action, the same effect of 
movement is obtained as with the magic wheel 
placed in front of a mirror. There is no need to 
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apply the eye to the apparatus; as it turns, it appears 
to be transparent and several persons may admire 
the phenomenon together.’ Horner’s observation 
that the turning cylinder ‘appears to be transparent’ 
describes precisely the effect of the motorised 
spinning Dreamachine — a machine which appears 
to vanish before the eyes. Zootropes were 
manufactured in the form of hand-turned machines, 
as well as peacocks unfolding their fans and a man 
swallowing rats. H. G. Clarke and Co. of Covent 
Garden offered the viewer a series of kaleidoscopic 
patterns at 6p each. Gysin’s decoration of the 
interior of the Dreamachine cylinder may be seen as 
an unconscious homage to the decorated interior 
abstracts of the Zootrope. The Dreamachine is part 
of this tradition of illusion created by the flicker of 
mechanical rotation, the childlike wonder provoked 
by optical phenomena like spinning patterns and the 
illusion of movement. The device is an actual return 
to an early form of cinema, and a symbolic return to 
childhood and the pleasures of perception. 

The artist Joseph Cornell was fascinated by film 
and obsessed by childhood. His surrealist objects 
were made partly for the entertainment of his 
paralysed brother, Robert, and a number of these 
take the form of cylinders: by shaking them one 
makes a forest of thimbles — perched on needles — 
tremble, reflected by mirrors lining the interior of 
the cylinder. These objects derive from another 
optical toy, the Praxinoscope, a kind of hybrid of the 
Phenakistiscope and the Zootrope: a revolving 
cylinder was lined inside with pictures and these 
were reflected in mirrors on the outside of a second, 
interior cylinder, creating the movements of tiny 
dancing ballerinas, twirling gymnasts and prancing 
horses. Like the Dreamachine, Cornell’s cylinders 
are fetishistic recreations of the childhood 
gratification of desire, the control and autonomy 
provided by the repetitious rhythms and effects of 
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the optical machine. In his essay on Henri Michaux, 
Peter Broome writes: 


The psychological importance of the circular is 
never more potent than in early childhood. The 
circle is a whole cycle of travel: departure and 
return, adventure and security, risk and 
reassurance... [The circular mediates] between 
the insatiable self and a problematical reality. 


In 1985 Japanese artist Toshio Iwaiey fixed 
hundreds of free-standing cardboard figures to the 


turntable of a Zootrope which he rotated using . 


stroboscopic lighting at varying rates of flicker: the 
effect is like seeing one of Gysin’s hallucinatory 
crowd paintings in three dimensions — figures 
dancing in circles, interweaving back and forth, and 
circulating again. Iwaiey has made children’s flip 
books using computer-generated imagery, and 
placed clay models of figures in the cylinders of 
Zootropes, which, turned by hand, create 
extraordinary illusions of movement in 3-D. He has 
also employed computer-generated abstract imagery 
in the design of disks for the Phenakistiscope, 
creating effects reminiscent of Duchamp’s 
Rotoreliefs. Iwaiey has brought the revolving, rotary 
motions of 19th century mechanical optics - and 
20th century devices like Duchamp’s disks and 
Gysin’s Dreamachine - into the domain of the latest 
moving image technologies. The wheel turns... and 
the prehistory of cinema reappears as art technology 
in a gallery installation. 

Jim Morrison wrote that cinema had evolved in 
two distinct ways: the spectacle and the peep show. 
The spectacle, like the Phantasmagoria, was ‘the 
creation of a total substitute sensory world’, whilst 
the peepshow was ‘the keyhole or voyeur’s window 
without need of colour, noise, grandeur’. In fact, 
these two psychologies of the image are not separate, 
but intertwined. Morrison, who cast himself in the 


FLICKERS of the dreamachine 
role of rock star as sacrificial shaman, saw cinema as 
a magical rite, an alchemical process, ‘an erotic 
science’ — the origins of which lay in the magic 
lantern and the shadow show. Cinema as spectacle 
was ‘sorcery, a summoning of phantoms’, a form of 
tribal psychic healing through complete sensory 
experiences. But it was also a solitary peepshow, a 
dark art of transgression and onanism, whose appeal 
lay ‘in the fear of death’, the cinematic apparatus 
conferring ‘a kind of spurious eternity’ upon the 
practitioner and the viewer. Above all, Morrison 
believed that cinema was an example of the male 
machine, ‘created by men for the consolation of 
men’, a perpetual motion machine of ‘Image 
combinations, permutations’. The apparatus did not 
require spectators ‘in order to be’. “The film runs on 
without any eyes. The spectator cannot exist without 
1G 

To comprehend the power of cinema Morrison 
felt that it was necessary to return to its origins in 
ancient oriental shadow shows. In 1908 the Czech 
critic Vaclav Tille evoked these ‘multicoloured 
dreams... unknown and mysterious worlds, 
populated by millions of wonderful and 
extraterrestrial beings... beauties shining on a 
stretched screen... tiny figures in transparent skin 
swam and excited the spectators’ imagination with 
their shaking movements...’ This was the shadow 
theatre — still performed in parts of South East Asia 
- which had such a profound effect upon Henri 
Michaux in the 1930s. This art of ‘Chinese shadows’ 
came to the West in the 18th century, and Seraphin 
Francois’ spectacular shadow theatre was performed 
for the Royal Court of Versailles in 1780. But from 
the 16th century magic lantern shows also operated 
through esoteric cults in the West: the projection of 
devils and ghosts was investigated in the 17th 
century by the Jesuit Kircher who constructed his 
own magic lantern and, as Tille notes, ‘had all these 
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disquieting phenomena officially recognised’ 
although they continued to be used in ‘mysterious 
and quackish sessions’: that is, in seances and in 
magical rituals. This is the history of cinema which 
Theodore Roszak draws upon in his novel Flicker. 
Gysin’s Dreamachine is more than a return to the 
early mechanical versions of the cinema of the 19th 
century, and to his own childhood — it is a return to 
the childhood of cinema itself; both the delightful 
artistic spectacle of perceptual illusions, and the 
esoteric, magical projection of psychic phenomena. 


Numberless / Without Limit 


The Moving patterns of the Dreamachine increase 
in number and complexity and appear to exist on 
multiple levels. Gysin, who was extremely 
knowledgeable about both Islamic art and esoteric 
practices, must have recognised that these patterns 
moving from regularity to astonishing complexity 
and back again were limitlessly generated from a key 
number of geometric and symbolic forms in rotation 
and permutation. Unlike Gysin’s calligraphic 
arabesques which play upon continual rhythmical 
change, the Dreamachine’s rhythm is constant — but 
the forms and configurations which it gives rise to in 
the brain endlessly expand and contract, gather and 
separate, appear and dissolve, repeat and 
permutate, open and close, simplify and multiply, 
transform and mutate. These processes, as Gysin 
knew, have mystical significance in Sufism: they are 
all expressions of the Divine Essence. As 
manifestations of the Divine Essence, the patterns of 
the Dreamachine, like the cosmos itself, are 
produced from an original primordial point, ‘One’, 
an original Unity, the primordial number of the 
Creator, which set in motion spins its worlds of 
infinite number which must eventually return to 
become part of the whole. 
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The study of the esoteric is necessarily and 
paradoxically an ‘eclectic discipline’. Gysin drew 
upon both Islamic and Taoist philosophic sources 
and calligraphic traditions in his art and in the 
construction of his own personal cosmogony. The 
Dreamachine in particular seems close to the 
anthropocosmic tradition, the mystical doctrine 
whose adherents view the perceptual world as 
transitory and illusory, since it is created entirely by 
vibrations and wave patterns. But it is the influence 
of Taoism which is most apparent in Gysin’s work. 
The Taoist welcomes and celebrates impermanence, 
multiplicity, and change, in life and in the self — in 
fact the ‘self’ does not exist as an ‘identity’ in the Tao 
since it is open to the palimpsest of endless 
mutability. Crucially, there is no such thing as 
repetition in Taoism, but rather continual change 
and the creation of unique events, in the unfolding 
of which the observer plays a significant part. Laszlo 
Legeza has written that the role of the Taoist artist 
is ‘to convey a sense of “being” and “not being”, the 
present, future and vanished past — the Great Whole 
of continuous duration, infinite space and infinite 
change.’ Legeza writes that Taoist art provides 
glimpses of the: 


...seamless web of unbroken movement and 
change, filled with undulations, waves, patterns 
of ripples... and none of its patterns of which we 
can take conceptual snapshots are real in the 
sense of being permanent, even for the briefest 
moment of time we can imagine. 


It is in this spiritual, philosophic sense that the 
Dreamachine may be seen as a great work of art. 
Gysin combined the essence of both Sufism and 
Taoism when he described the effect of the 
Dreamachine: 


...the elements seen in endless repetition, 
looping out through numbers beyond and back, 
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show themselves to be thereby a part of the 
whole. This, surely, approaches the vision of 
which the mystics have spoken, suggesting as 
they did that it was a unique experience. 


Endless repetition moves ‘beyond number’ to 
become ‘part of the whole’: the mechanical 
repetition of geometric pattern is transcended by the 
mystical perception of the ‘unique experience’ drawn 
from infinite possibility. 


Metropolis / Phenomenology of the Desert 

Man Ray saw Paris as a gigantic light show, ‘the 
night’s projectors’ flashing and turning the city into 
an optical machine. He dreamed of a photography 
which could capture the human ‘optical nerve in 
colour’. Gysin is shown in Balch’s film ‘Cut-Ups’ 
painting skyscrapers on a huge roll of paper: the city 
as a two-dimensional backdrop, like those used in 


- Broadway musicals and in movies like ‘42nd Street’. 


In fact Gysin had worked as an assistant to Irene 
Sharaff in the early 1940s on a number of Broadway 
musicals, and his huge paper roll city is a kind of 
theatre curtain, as illusory as Lewis Mumford’s 
description of Broadway itself in 1961: ‘the facade of 
the American city: a false front.’ Gysin saw the city 
not as a grid-iron plan nor as an actual physical 
structure, but as the exemplary manifestation of 
Maya, or Illusion: ‘a cellular scaffolding... a multi- 
dimensional grid’ of shifting planes on which a 
montage of images could be ‘projected’, or through 
which his calligraphic script could perform its 
electric, magical dance. In Gysin’s novel The Last 
Musewm (1986), the Beat Hotel in Paris becomes the 
Tibetan Bardo Thodol, the levels experienced after 
death — the building’s structure transported into the 
realm of the metaphysical and the numinous. Many 
of Gysin’s drawings employ grids which derive from 
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the most enduring images of the city — those found 
in Fritz Lang’s film ‘Metropolis’ (1926), its 
skyscrapers of the future linked by horizontal 
motorised bridges and catwalks, and the same 
catwalks appear in Burroughs’ hallucinatory cities 
and in Le Corbusier’s project for a ‘Radiant City’ of 
light traversed by elevated motor-tracks: the dream 
of elevated, effortless travel through and above the city. 
Meanwhile down in the streets, Sergei Eisenstein 
described his actual experience of the metropolis at 
night as ‘the plastic equivalent of jazz’, an 
overwhelming light show, a sea of flashing electric 
lights, ‘a system of theatre wings, suspended in the 
air’. As the Surrealists and the Situationists 
recognised, the city is a mirage apparatus, an electric 
illusion machine which operates through speed and 
light: it promises both transcendence and an 
engulfing disorientation of the senses. It is a 
laboratory, and a sensorium. As Man Ray wrote, the 
city has made ‘our eyes and brains... optically 
conscious.’ 

In his phenomenological study of space, Gaston 
Bachelard wrote of the way the experience of the 
desert is ‘annexed to inner space’, making a 
correspondence between the immensity of the desert 
and the depth of the inner space of the psyche. This 
‘interiorisation of the desert’ does not, however, 
correspond to emptiness, the void, but to ‘the 
renewal of inner being through a contact with space 
that is psychically innovating.’ In his novel The 
Process (1969) Gysin described the Sahara as ‘the 
very barest stripped illusion of the world’, ‘almost 
nothing, nothing at all’, a fearful void where the 
traveller retreats into the self only to find that this 
‘self’ is an empty mirror reflecting the equally empty 
mirror of the desert. ‘I listen even further down into 
myself, I contact something else which shakes my. 
whole inner contact with Me.’ What he hears is the 
‘ringing’ of his nervous system, and the low hum of 
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his blood circulating. It is his own physiology which 
terrifies him, processes which continue to operate 
meaninglessly with ‘him’: ‘Who am I, indeed?’ 
Gysin’s fictional recreation of his experience of the 
Sahara accords with Henri Bosco’s in his 
autobiographical Hyacinthe: ‘Once more emptiness 
stretched out inside me and I was a desert within a 
desert... My spirit had left me.’ This is not 
Bachelard’s ‘renewal of inner being’, but the 
annihilation of being apart from its programmed 
functions. The discovery — or creation — of an inner 
world, however ungraspable and illusory, becomes a 
necessity, a matter of survival, as if the hallucinations 
and mirages produced by the desert suggest a way 
out of desolation and isolation: inner space becomes 
‘psychically innovating’ as a reaction against the 
terrors of ‘this Land of Fear’. 

In this context the Dreamachine is the illusion 
machine, the magical device which returns every 
traveller of the stripped-bare world to an infinitely 
rich inner world of dazzling images, fulfilling the 
traveller’s yearning for beauty and order and 
meaning, its patterns filling the horror vacui. It is 
one method of forgetting Bosco’s desert, ‘the hidden 
desert that each one of us bears within himself, and 
to which the desert of sand and stone has 
penetrated’, ‘the infinite, uninhabited expanse that 
is desolation...’ 
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Terry Wilson 


Terry Wilson 


Perilous Passage 


...135 rue St Martin, the flickering room, breathing 
mosaics with Bedaya and the Old Man I was saying 
something like ‘It’s so obvious, right there in front 
of your eyes’ and he was staring back paralysing 
word and thought and he suddenly thrust his chop- 
finger right up in front of my eyes — ‘Remember 
THAT?’ — I felt dizzy, almost nauseous mosaics 
explode on the wall Paris is swimming a 
Dreamachine flashing, swirling, I could hardly see 
through the smoke - ‘THAT! — he snapped his 
fingers. 

And of course I remember practically nothing, 
I saw a tossing blue sea in front of me as if projected 
onto a movie screen and then I lost all sense of 
division between myself and the screen and was 
swept along by some uncontrollable volitionary 
force from one infinitely inconceivable 
metamorphosis to another a cosmic Disneyland of 
mock horror certainly enough to damage a child’s 
spirit or send Foutaise right back to the nuthouse, 


but all so familiar and I realized I was remembering 
and that I knew this awe-inspiring but somewhat 
tiresome area very well, I simply — since I had no 
choice — experienced everything and waited for 
the next impossibility. 

Ploughing through solid material a cavern a hall 
of mirrors — ‘Oh no, not the mirrors again!’ I 
groaned — one after another reflecting nothing on 
and on and on sexually attacked by all manner of 
quasi-human creatures. I could feel no fear except 
the fear of having no fear I was tired I realized just 
how exhausting and debilitating all this was I tried 
to summon my strongest physical fear — of heights 
— vertigo to break the spell and take refuge in the 
fear and I was suspended in space like Nelson on 
his column a whole city spread out below like a 
relief map and I felt no fear. The movie screen 
again a bed of green grass and I was back on earth. 


Photo: Anne Nordmann 
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In & Out of 
Paris & London 


Paris: Nov. 10 


Brion Gysin sez it was Leonor Fini who taught him 
to use the right amount of vinegar when he was 
painting. Riding the Metro en route to see Paulita 
Sedgwick & her son Angel at Blvd. Raspail. It is 
Nov. 11th — Armistice Day — & the radio announces 
the death of Leonid Brezhnev. Could reading 
Salvador Dali on the sadness of abstract painting 
have had anything to do with that? November has 
been designated the month of the photograph in 
Paris. That must be why Charles Henri Ford is 
planning to sabotage the Pompidou Museum by his 
presence at a Bufuel screening tonight. 

Paulita’s elevator is so tiny it is almost necessary 
to restrain from kissing her which causes her to say 
that in Paris there is a law forbidding elevators in 
stairwells too small to accommodate a supine coffin. 


Nov. 14 


Betty Grable, Jill St. John, Dorothy Lamour, Leonor 
Fini, Joyce Mansour are all Jewish. Brion always 
knows just where everyone comes from and what 
they like to do in bed. He moved to Rue St. Martin 
after seeing the maquette for the Beaubourg which 
was going up across the street because of how it 
related to his roller designs and calligraphy. 
Sitting at the Café Odeon where 20 years ago I 
first ran into Brion. It is raining & I am going to 
meet Joyce Mansour at The Proscenium where 
Leonor Fini has an exhibit on the Rue de Seine. 
The new Beaujolais has just arrived. There goes the 
tallest Negro in the world down the Rue de 
l’Ancienne Comedie wearing a white burnous, He 
must be the King of the Odeon. Another African 
takes a cigar with his cognac & reads Marcus 
Aurelius. It was here in 1977 that a sad pharmacist 
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told me that I reminded him of his ex lover who 
drowned after driving a car into the Seine! 


Nov. 23 


Last night I read at Shakespeare & Co. Charles 
Henri Ford & Indra were there, Paulita & Jason 
Weiss. One woman who is in Paris for cobalt 
treatments at The Curie Institute gave off a strange 
radiance, smiling. She was glad to hear that Brion 
was still going strong 5 years later. I read ‘Where The 
-Heart Lies’ for Brion remembering how I held his 
head in my hands when he wanted to jump out the 
window after 69 cobalt treatments for cancer. Then 
he looked up and said, ‘Who was she?’ Later I speak 
to Julian Beck on the telephone. Perhaps meet him 
& Judith topight at The Hotel Louisiane ‘to figure 
out the meaning of the cosmos’ (his words). On 
Sunday made the masks of Edouard Roditi & his 
friend Chafik. Edouard has the head of someone 
from New Guinea in a plastic case, a human skull 
built up with clay. It is illegal to carry it out of the 
country, but he took it thru a dozen countries 
wrapped in his dirty linen. He sez that Dylan 
Thomas once told him he was turned on to 
Surrealism by Edouard’s poems in Transition. When 
the mold was removed from Edouard’s face you 
could see his eyes shining with a special brightness. 
We thought about it the next night when we saw the 
eyes of a German shepherd glistening in the rain 
slick street. Because of the shape of his mustache the 
mold has the look of a classical tragic mask. Caroline 
then made Chafik’s mask smiling. Edouard (72) sez 
that Brion (almost 70) has never grown up and Iam 
laughing all the way home. 
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Nov. 26 


Charles Henri Ford has come to Paris in order to 
establish himself as a photographer. He is extending 
invitations to tea & I am the first guest. I bring 
Julian & Judith along who have never really met 
Charles before. I come after an interview at Facade 
magazine which will print several pages of my 
photos in the Keith Richards—Charlotte Rampling 
issue and then a trip to the Louvre where I met 
Brion who consented to be photographed in the 
Egyptian room. Yes, with the 4 baboons praying to 
the sun and also with an upright stone sarcophagus 
which Brion stands before like a French officer at the 
lowering of the colors. later, Indra & I take photos 
of Judith under the spreading light of a low hanging 
lamp. I have an impression of Duse or Bernhardt in 
an old photograph. Something like soul stripped of 
glamour — she probably won't like the photo. 


Nov. 27 


Caroline & Lakshmi have just left for Amsterdam. I 
will go to London tomorrow night. I have the flu & 
finally get some prescription-free codethylline which 
I take in generous helpings. I am dreaming that ] am 
in a big square. Basically it is St. Michel, the Boul 
Mich. Burroughs is there in a top hat. He calls for a 
tarte framboise ‘64. ‘That was a good year for tarte 
framboise,’ he says. I agree, but order a Perrier to 
take my little pink pills. Djemila, the Moroccan 
model from Facade, comes & goes as a waitress on 
roller skates, giving me the wink. I point out to Bill 
that the wheels are round pink pills. He nods and 
sez, ‘Paris hasn’t changed much. A good place to 
work & best pinball machines anywhere.’ Serge 
Gainsbourg, Allen’s macho brother wearing shades 
& a leather jacket, sits down and orders a bottle of 
wine saved from the Titanic. It's snowing confetti. 
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The celestial clock goes off in the living room & 
strikes twelve. It is the beginning of our Caribbean 
Cruise. ‘Oh my God, they’re going to start doing 
Carmen!’ Harold Norse is Escamilo. He starts singing 
the toreador song. ‘Harold is a good singer,’ Bill sez, 
‘but one thing I can’t stand & that’s a lot of bull.’ Bill 
gets up and suddenly there is applause. Under his 
coat he is in drag. What’s going on here? He throws 
away the top hat & dances around, flaunting roses. 
Brion is walking his baboon & laughing. He thinks it 
is all very funny. “They get you every time.’ It’s Gino 
Forman in the baboon costume. He is still hiding out 
from Mme. Rachou. Brion winks, ‘Come on over to 
the Bardo Hotel. I’ve got next year on ice.’ It’s 
morning already & those codethylline mice have run 


away with the night. 
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The Dream 
Machine Queen 


Men who like men behave differently from men who . 


like women and from men who have no tastes in 
that department. The Dream Machine Queen liked 
men for sex and drugs, and liked women for talking 
about clothes to. His was a vapid presence on the 
edge of the Benefactor’s circle. 

We were doing the Here To Go Show in Dublin, 
celebrating the collaborative relationship between 
Brion Gysin and Burroughs. The show took its title 
from the book Here To Go which Terry Wilson had 
written with Gysin. Terry was organising the show 
with us. We were surrounded by people we didn’t 
know. Some were homosexuals, some drug users, 
and some drug smugglers. One day the Benefactor 
said that he knew an artist who would build a 
Dreamachine for us. Not only would he build a 
machine, the Benefactor said, but the artist was ‘Mad 
into Gysin’. When you hear that said about 
somebody, you realise that the madness of being 


“Mad into Gysin’ can be a good or bad thing. 
Sometimes the goats who circle your block are black; 
and sometimes they’re as white as Brian Jones’ goat. 

We told the Benefactor that anybody with a 
Dreamachine plan could construct one, in theory at 
least, but the Benefactor said the guy was a very well 
regarded painter on the Dublin scene, a participant 
in three Dublin group shows, with two shows of his 
own under his belt where he kept his scalps. 

We went to meet the Dream Machine Queen. He 
was about 26, and went for the Morrissey flat-top fag, 
young Marlon Brando with a hunchback and a dose 
of the shits sort of look. You’ve seen such people. The 
Queen came from trashy North Dublin folk, reptilian 
people, but he’d done well for himself screwing 
around the fevered Dublin fag art scene. Terry told 
me after the meeting that the Benefactor had once, 
late at night, taken him to the Dream Machine 
Queen’s home. They were, allegedly, going to look at 
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the painter’s paintings, but the Benefactor had 
brought his surfboard along just in case there were 
some good waves. “What were the paintings like?’ I 
asked Terry. “They were pretty good,’ Terry told me. 
Tasked some sex urchins about the Works. Everybody 
said the Queen was pretty good. 

The Dream Machine Queen was really called 
Daniel, after Dan Breen, the Trish war of 
Independence hero. Everybody called him Danny. 

‘Danny, tell the lads what you were telling me 
about the Dreamachine,’ said the Benefactor, 
swallowing a large dollop of Strawberry Sundae. 

‘I fucking think,’ said the Queen, swaying around 
on his stool, the worse for cocaine, ‘that we would 
make the fucking thing of brass, and have it up 
around the fucking place for all the cunts to see it 
and look at its Ya know what I’m saying? We could 
play some music, you know what I’m saying, like 
Abba or Mozart or The Virgin Prunes, you know 
what I’m saying?’ 

Thus was his intention stated. One which, in its 
way, shared everything with the aspirations of Helena 
Rubenstein, Brion Gysin, Ian Sommerville, and 
many a colourful character. The meeting proceeded 
towards an amiable conclusion — much talk of who 
was doing what to whom in the contemporary arena; 
enthusiasm about the Dreamachine. It would be a 
thing of financial, as well as spiritual value. This 
excited the Benefactor. After all, he pointed out, he 
had been a friend to Gysin. (This friendship seemed 
to consist of one brief taxi journey in Paris during 
which Gysin said nothing.) 

The Benefactor had a superb collection of 
Burroughs and Gysin limited editions/first 
editions/ephemera. He never read any of these 
things, of course, but at least he had them, on a 
bookshelf, in his bedroom. On the large double bed 
that he shared with his New York wife the only visible 
reading material was a Maeve Binchy novel. The 
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Dream Machine Queen had obviously never heard of 
Gysin, and perceived the Dreamachine entirely 
within the context of his own trance/nave/anal 
experience. Talking in his loud and vulgar voice, his 
fortune made from the sale of kebabs, the Benefactor 
said he’d pay to have it done and, when the Here To 
Go Show was dead and buried, he would have the 
brass Machine up on a sideboard, back in his house. 
He was in a Queen Creative Rage. 

‘I could have it in my living room. It’s be great! 
It'd be mad!’ said the Benefactor. The Dreamachine 
would, it seemed, stand in the room where he kept 
his two Keith Harings. One of them was incredible 
and modest, bought from Robert Fraser when he 
was having a sale. The other, also bought from Fraser, 
was a large and less effective piece which hung over 
the fireplace, situated so that you could see it from 
the street as you passed by. 

Men who like men often live in a different world 
from men who like women and men who like strange 
times. In a place like Dublin, full of men who like 
men and men who don’t know what they like, the 
homosexuals see each other all the time and have 
things very easy. They're always talking to one 
another. The two homosexuals close to the 
Benefactor we called ‘The Homos’. 

They were a couple. The older, bigger and balder, 
Homo said he hated Burroughs and said, as if he had 
discovered something fresh and new: ‘I much prefer 
reading detective novels’ — but he had read a book by 
Barbara Pym once. He was an interior designer and, 
like some other homosexuals, thought that his job 
was an artistic calling. The younger, and hairier, 
Homo was a graphic designer. In bed at night, before 
resorting to their personal physical business with 
one another, the Benefactor’s Homos would work on 
a lap top, designing stuff for our show. There was to 
be a tape, a poster, a book, some postcards. They 
didn’t know what writers were for, and they certainly 
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The Dream Machine Queen 


didn’t respect the word. They wanted less text, more 
pictures. 

They were all hunched in on one another like 
couples sometimes can be. They listened to techno 
and trance and thought everything else was ‘Real 
American’. They were superbly provincial guys. One 
of our events for the Here To Go Show featured some 
Antony Balch footage. We called it ‘Ongoing 
Guerrilla Conditions’. The Homos spotted the error 
of our ways and, when the show poster emerged it 
announced an evening of ‘Ongoing Gorilla 
Conditions’. Something the Dublin homosexual 
community knows lots about. Perhaps it was their 
little joke, but then again, perhaps not. 

Time passed, and work on the show progressed. 
We didn’t see much of the Queen but he was 
mentioned in dispatches and we were told that 
progress was being made. The Benefactor arranged 
two planning meetings with the Queen in The Coffee 
Inn, a pseudo-boho coffee place in the centre of 


* town. 


‘He’s great! He’s mad!’ said The Benefactor. 
There were reassuring reassurances from the Queen 
that the Machine would be ready on schedule. 

‘The only thing that will take any ‘time will be 
turning it into something fucking special,’ said the 
Queen one night, before inviting us back to his place 
for an orgy. 

We were all working towards a Dreamachine that 
would be something special in itself, a significant 
avatar for a major 20th century bohemian 
experiment or prank. But we let it slide. 

Felicity Mason, one of Gysin’s courageous 
supporters, gave us her blessing and, after we went 
to meet with her in her home off the Edgware Road, 
agreed to let us exhibit her remarkable collection of 
Gysin paintings in Dublin. She cried while listening 
to some tapes of Gysin that we’d brought with us. 
Burroughs faxed us an introduction for our book. 
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Hamri agreed to travel from Morocco to celebrate 
with us and announced that he would bring the 
Master Musicians of Joujouka with him. People were 
being generally helpful and creative. 

Ira Cohen, who'd pranked with the best of them, 
was going to join us. Indeed, he was going to bring 
the family! Pete Lamborn Wilson, Head of the 
Counterculture Dept. was going to travel from New 
York with Ira. And Corrine McNeice, the daughter 
of Louis McNeice, was going to cross the biosphere 
just to be there. The Dreamachine would, like hot 
sex, present itself when it was good and ready. 

The paintings of Gysin, Hamri, and Burroughs 
arrived in Dublin for a showing at The Project Arts 
Centre, a onetime cutting edge gallery which was, in 
late middle age, under the control of the 
Benefactor’s Homos. The Gallery of Photography 
readied itself for the arrival of Ira Cohen, who would 
bring his photographs with him on the plane. 

The Dreamachine would be given pride of place 
in The Beat Museum where Burroughs/beat 
memorabilia was to be displayed for the kids to gaze 
at. The main attractions would include the 
Dreamachine, Burroughs’ E-Meter, Burroughs’ hat, 
Antony Balch’s passport, manuscripts of draft scripts 
of Naked Lunch, plus much else that was deeply 
tempting. 

Mounting the Beat Museum was, we reckoned, a 
task for the Homos. Their skills in the area of interior 
decoration, design, haircuts, etc. would surely come 
into their own. In any case they were being stroppy 
and conspiratorial, as couples will, and it was best to 
sideline them into the least complicated part of the 
show. 

‘T love Seamus,’ said the older bald one who was 
the interior decorator, ‘and I don’t give a fuck what 
people say. You’re lucky to have him designing for : 
you.’ 
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‘How are plans for the Beat Museum 
progressing?’ we would enquire. 

The news on the Museum was good, and it looked 
as ifwe had misjudged the Homos. ‘Danny will make 
the definitive Dreamachine,’ said the younger hairier 
Homo to me one night. A short-term lease had been 
acquired on an unused shop in between The Project 
and The Gallery of Photography. We were brought 
down to inspect the premises, but the Homos 
explained that they wouldn't be getting the keys until 
the day before our opening. We peered through the 
dusty window. Seamus, the younger hairier one, 
pointed to a spot inside the window and said: ‘That’s 
where we'll put the Dreamachine. In the window. 
Where everybody can see it.’ 

Just like Helena Rubenstein,’ I quipped. 

The Hothos glanced at me. I think they thought 
I was making an anti-gay remark. 

We were, at this stage, about 10 days away from 
the opening. The Benefactor was trying to get 
Marianne Faithful to sing at the opening. I think he 
mixed her up with Lulu. 

‘You should think about making a comeback, 
Marianne,’ he said to her one day when we were in 
her house, just after she'd told us that she’d just 
played in front of 8,000 people in Germany. 

“Maybe he wants me to get up on top of a table 
and dance as well,’ she said. 

The Master Musicians of Joujouka prepared to 
leave their village in Morocco to come to our village 
in Ireland. The problems were: 

The Benefactor didn’t want to pay for plane 

tickets for the Musicians; 

The Benefactor didn’t want to pay hotel bills 

for everybody; 

The Benefactor didn’t want to pay to have the 

show videotaped; 

There was no sign of the Beat Museum. 
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The night before our opening we learned that 
there would be no Dreamachine either. The Queen 
had been given quite a lot of money by the 
Benefactor, but had spent it on alcohol and loose 
schoolboys. It was an angry Benefactor who hauled 
his Homos before us to tell us the, multiple, bad 
news. The Homos shamefacedly admitted that their 
enquiries had ended with the horrifying admission 
by the Queen that there had never been so much as 
a plan for a Machine. 

‘T'm nota bit surprised. The guy’s a shyster,’ said 
Frank. F 

‘Yep, it’s the Long White Con if you ask me.’ 

When we'd digested this sorry information the 
Homos went on to explain that there wouldn’t be a 
Beat Museum either! They'd fucked up the 
paperwork on the lease. Ongoing ‘gorilla’ conditions 
prevailed, the Homos were defeated, the Queen 
could not be seen, and the Benefactor complained 
bitterly about having to buy a Burroughs painting. 

‘Do you think i'll ever be worth anything?’ he 
asked us fretfully. ‘I have a fucking cellar full of 
modern Irish art. It’s all worthless.’ It was one of 
the conditions of his sponsorship of the show that he 
purchase a Burroughs painting from the selection 
the three of us had selected for display. 

There was a demented New York woman on the 
phone all the time claiming to come from Morocco. 
She told me that I was a shit-head and a thief. That 
didn’t mean much. The son of the Solicitor-General 
for Kerry once said I was a con-man and a charlatan. 
She got Paul Bowles to fax Burroughs suggesting 
that Hamri, who had brought Brian Jones to 
Joujouka, was leading a false gang of Master 
Musicians. Burroughs sent Bowles back a nice 
message saying that nobody had ever accused Hamri 
of being an imposter. 

The collapse of the Dreamachine aspirations and 
the Beat Museum projections got lost in the melee 


The Dream Machine Queen 


which now enveloped us. Things going right. Things 
going wrong. Hakim Bey spoke well at a seminar on 
‘Remembering Brion’. Mr Bey had never known 
Brion, as he quickly explained, but he knew quite a 
bit about Hassan i Sabbah, a topic which interests us 
all, and he spoke about the Old Man a while. Trolly 
Bus, the rambling Canadian, did a disappearing 
Shadow Calligraphy while Frank was singing and 
the Joujouka were playing. Felicity Mason took part 
in nearly every event, had lots to say about 
revolution, drug smugglers, Gysin’s paintings, 
Burroughs’ lifestyle, free love, homosexuality, Hamri. 
It was the last meeting between Hamri and Felicity, 
lovers and conspirators back in Tangier when the 
scene was in full swing. Ira Cohen had trouble with 
his batteries. The Master Musicians spoke of seeing 
Blue Men floating over the audiences at the gigs 
they played. The Dreamachine was forgotten in the 
swelter of nightclubs, dinners, readings, conspiracies, 
interference, intelligence, heroin, music and 
painting. 

‘If Mick Jagger won't come to the opening,’ said 
the Benefactor, ‘how about getting Joe Elliot from 
Def Leppard to open the Show?” 

One of our aims is to have Gysin recognised as a 
painter. The paintings he gave to Terry Wilson and 
Felicity, those we had in Dublin, are part of the real 
Dreamachine, which is an extended and complex 
tableau involving the paintings, life story, 
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collaborations, magic, sex, and much else. The 
paintings looked really good on the wall in Dublin, 
their juxtaposition with Burroughs’ more direct work 
telling you a great deal about the two men in 
question. 

I guess the Dream Machine Queen didn't quite 
understand what we were up to. We were on our trip 
and he was on his. He was social and we were 
personal. Somewhere along the line the Dream 
Machine Queen out there in Dublin, living a scenario 
worthy of a Dostoyevsky or a Dante, must have sat 


‘down alone when his nose was bleeding and his cock 


was bruised, and thought about actually building 
the Machine. He was after all — like the Benefactor 
said — an artist. A painter, ‘pretty good’. When he 
went to summon up his skill and craft to make a 
Dreamachine, there was no magic left inside him. Up 
in smoke, up an asshole, up a nose. Perhaps the non- 
appearance of our Dreamachine was as legitimate a 
representation of the Gysin Universe as anything 
else. After all, you can see Dreamachines in Virtual 
Reality dives in Kensington any day of the week. 
Why the fuck would you want to travel all the way to 
Dublin to see one? 

When we were up in Joujouka in March ‘95 the 
Master Musicians still spoke of naked blue men who 
inhabited their dreams. 


Brion Gysin 


lra Cohen 


Minbad, Sinbad 


If you are my enemy 
1 kill you for money. 
If you are my friend 
I kill you for nothing 
Socco Chico Proverb 


Raphael says, “There are no innocent bystanders.’ It’s 
around 3 a.m. at the Grand Hotel Ville de France 
and we have smoked almost to the edge of excess. I 
lie down and close my eyes, listen to the muezzin. 
The distant resonances echo in the night of whirling 
chakras. The celebratory cries caress the heart of 
my ear. Remember that my eyes are closed and look 
into the world of after-image. Brion Gysin, to the 
sound of Ben Abou, unrolls the scrolls imprinted on 
the inner eyelids, there where he proved the theory 
of vision. It was then that the Calligraffiti of Fire 
spoke itself as Makemono. The patterns on the hotel 
floor confirm this hypothesis. Brion Gysin 
proclaimed Master Painter of the after-image image. 


His vision was sustained by what he saw. This is his 
legacy, the legacy of light. A dog barks as the last 
muezzin sings. 

Terry must have been a pipe maker in a previous 
life. I think of “The Devil is a Woman’ by Josef Von 
Sternberg with Dietrich making cigarettes in the 
factory. As the thought comes to me I see Terry 
smiling. Now we are both thinking — why not roll our 
way to heaven? 

Terry and Philippe are symmetrical, the way they 
walk down the street together. When they lie in bed 
rolling joints or thinking, you can draw a straight 
line from Terry’s nose to Philippe’s cigarette. 
Philippe makes a print of a Moorish door with the 
bottom of his sneaker, adds some palm trees, a wash 
of colour, Picasso’s dreamy eyes float in a bowl of 
olive oil. What I let out they keep in. By giving a man 
a lion it is possible to impoverish him. Warda sings 
PUSH IT BACK IN, PUSH IT BACK IN, Habibi. The Rose 
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knows. Her voice rises over the pinchito stands 
mixing with the smoke of burning flesh and the 
smell of fresh mint. 


Someone is writing a letter he will not send 


Oliver never sleeps. He is making a map of Tangier, 
pinpointing the former habitats of the Old Bird, 
William Burroughs. William sometimes came to the 
Socco Chico. He often sat inside at the Café Fuentes 
watching static on one of Tangier’s earliest TV sets. 
He could watch for hours. It was then that he was 
known as Morphine Minnie. Yet he might have 
ended up in the C.LA. if he hadn’t chopped off a 
finger joint. We called him Old Amber Clutch or 
Walking Stick after the insect. The first time I saw 
him he was sitting in the Socco smoking a Craven A 
and having his shoes shined. Then anyone who 
picked up a frying pan owned Death. So said Alan 
Ansen. 

Even with the map you have to know where to go. 
Everything in Tangier is hard to find until you know 
where it is. ‘It’s all a matter of cultural inter- 
penetration,’ said Master Brahim. The name of the 
Calle Karma has been eradicated, for example. How 
naturally my feet found that street and then I knew 
nothing. The Man from Nowhere has taken the map 
with him, but he has left behind clues, enough clues 
to baffle almost anyone, now that the Dancing Boy 
Café has fallen down the side of the medina wall. 
The old Duke explodes in his coffin as he is carried 
through the Socco. The eyes of Dr. Nadal have been 
closed forever. Yet the defrocked priest, he surely 
must know something. He is working on the map in 
some obscure kif café while Oliver takes a nap at the 
Muniria. We are all searching for a way out. 

I find some bushes of datura growing in the 
garden of the Grand Hotel Ville de France and 
photograph the drooping white trumpet flowers 
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thinking of Matisse and whether he ever put his 
nose in one of them to catch the sickly sweet smell. 
Another smoke and it will be time to go. Today the 
winning number of the lottery was 746. The blind 
vendors are agents for the Psychic Intelligence 
Department. Theoretically their records are open to 
public scrutiny. We are all accessories written into the 
Calligraffiti of Master Brion’s memory. Terry 
considers setting fire to the bed. Goodbye, Tallulah, 
goodbye! 

It is as if I couldn’t remember my name when I 
woke up. Even my clothes seemed to belong to 
someone else. Paul suggests that I look in my 
passport if I want to know my name. My son, 
Raphael Aladdin, has gone in search of a pipe. He 
too sits at tables and writes. What I leave out, he puts 
in. Probably he knows my name, but I do not feel it 
is proper to ask him. It is enough that he brings the 
pipe and writes in his notebook. He is reading The 
Autobiography of Alice B..Toklas which was written by 
Gertrude Stein. Who is writing in my notebook? Mr. 
Gysin. Mr. Gysin, I see you stoned and smiling, 
admiring the colors of a tiny insect through a 
magnifying glass as it crawls across your curtain. 
You remember that day in the Louvre when you 
stood like a soldier in front of the upright mummy 
case? It was then that Sekhmet sealed your lips. 
They are all cheering at the a soccer match. I am 
wavering, I am losing contact. 

Oliver stands under a street sign looking at his 
map of Tangier. He remembers his first trip to 
Tangier. Paul offered him some M&Ms in a bowl 
(the peanut variety). Oliver refuses, afraid they might 
contain hashish, not realizing that if indeed they 
were majoon candies, he would no longer need to 
look for the real map of the city. But of course they 
were only M&Ms. Behind the veil is the reality. Only 
once does Scheherazade reveal the true tale. The nut 
is hidden within. Oliver's wife made a pillow for 
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Minbad, Sinbad 


Paul with a batiked design containing the four 
fingered hand of William Burroughs. I am not 
surprised if Paul doesn’t sleep on it. Paul once 
suffered from -photophobia, a painful aversion to 
light. He sleeps with a mask over his eyes and wax 
plugs in his ears. He once had two fleas in a tiny box. 
They were dressed in Mexican costumes, one male 
and one female. In 1970 we discovered that the 
female was gone from the little box within a box in 
a locked trunk. Now the mate has also mysteriously 
disappeared. Allah works in strange ways. We are 
only up to our second wish and already the genie is 
laughing on the mountaintop. 

Brion’s ashes scattered at Cap Spartel blew back 
in the faces of those who had assembled there — 
Felicity, Paul Yarguisti, Hamri, Mme McBey, Udo, 
etc. There is a rumor that they were not Brion’s 
ashes at all, but the remains of a chicken dinner 
consumed by the Director of the Macadamia 
Foundation, Jima Khan himself. I am getting 
messages conducted through pink geraniums in my 
beard. The names of the streets have been 
obliterated, the records scattered to the wind. The 
last hustler chants a litany of old memories and lost 
lottery tickets. Philippe and Terry crash out as the 
ferry from Gibraltar pulls into the harbor. Still the 
number 1001 is barely visible on the door. 

Genet liked to stay with Brion in his medina 
mahal. He liked Brion’s joints and enjoyed insulting 
Hamri and arguing with him. He had a room in the 
Minzah, but was always getting into trouble for 
wandering around the hotel late at night in his 
pajamas on Nembutal looking for a drink. Another 
toothless man passes my table. Tangier is an 
aquarium full of queer fish. 

We have a rendezvous at the Diplomatic Forest. 
Over the Socco float forgotten images like Rahman 
Bey in turban and loincloth descending from a 
helicopter on a rope ladder. He carries an old 
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leather briefcase full of calligraphies, maps, notes 
and cut-up texts, but we are already on our way out 
of town. We go by the airport road towards the forest. 
Rosalind was always careful to avert her eyes. It is 
necessary to look the other way when luring a falcon 
in a crosswind. The tide is out and we wander across 
the beach from Sidi Aboud’s. Beyond the horizon, a 
penumbra of impenetrability. We are ARBA. 


Bad Knee at the Hotel Pool 


English tourists at the pool give an impression of 
seals at feeding time, especially one plump English 
secretary who is unusually big bottomed as well as 
barebreasted. Targuisti arrives in a kind of 
fisherman’s cap, points out the table where William 
and Brion liked to sit. Bill ordered gin, Brion had a 
whisky, Targuisti asked for a cuba libre which he 
thought to be a lemon coke. Targuisti met Brion 
when Brion and Paul stopped to buy flowers from his 
friend Hasam in the Socco Grande. It was then that 
something passed between them. The story of the 
first night remains untold. How many bottles of 
whisky were emptied in the Sahara, the hotel in 
Erfoud where they devoured the desert together, 
fighting and making love. Here insert Hamri’s dick, 
grand and curved like a serpent. Then there was 
only one key to the door in Dar Baroud for Brion, 
Targuisti and Hamri. 

The first time I took opium I was at George’s 
house in Tangier on the Calle del Huerco near the 
Terrace of God. It was Mustafa who brought it, a 
black pellet a little larger than a piece of goatshit. I 
lay on the roof of the house looking at the sky and 
the house began to spin. I felt sick, could barely 
keep myself from falling off the roof as the house 
began to spin more and more madly, veering in such 
away as if it would toss me off spinning into the void 
as I lay flat on my back with arms outstretched. It 
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seemed as if the blue sky were suddenly below me 
and | in an overturned bowl trying to defy gravity. I 
dreamed of eagles and lions, their giant heads 
looming over the horizon in pink skies filled with 
clouds. These heraldic signs, visible only to me, 
seemed to have an alchemical meaning. The 
Moroccan faces were covered in green and violet 
shadows, and although they nurtured me, I did not 
tell them what I saw. 

The blind lottery vendors sit at the entrance to 
the Socco Grande. I rise up the street to meet them. 
They say that Yoko Ono is taking over Barbara 
Hutton’s old house on Sidi Rosni. And someone else 
just lost twenty million. What number will you draw 
today? 

We meet Targuisti at the Café Paris and go with 
him to his little apartment in the European section 
near the Post Office. He has been living there since 
the death of his wife, Mina. In the old days he 
referred to her as his sister. She was often out looking 
for him, tracking him down and it was she who held 
the pursestrings doling him out a small allowance. 
His life is in small envelopes full of snapshots, old 
and faded. He begins to spread the photos out over 
the table — Felicity who once sent him a pair of 
expensive lemon colored leather gloves from 
London, Brion in jacket and tie and Targuisti in his 
tarbush and jellaba standing in a field of sheep... 
Targuisti explains that Brion had just bought those 
five sheep for the Aid el Kbir, one for Targuisti, one 
for M’sikseff, one for the maid, one for Hamri and 
one for the old lady who lived in the shoe; a picture 
of Bill Levy’s first wife, Abigail etc. He tells us how 
he played the head of a smuggling ring in an Italian 
movie. I can see him standing on a street corner 
under the coiffeur’s sign waiting for something. In 
another movie he could play a police chief. He pours 
the mint tea from on high and I focus on the tattoo 
mandala on the top of his hand. “The star which lies 
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at the bottom of the sea,’ he says. On his other hand, 
an anchor. On his forearm, a crescent moon crossed 
by two pistols. I remember the rose he tattooed on 
his chest with a nail when he was with Franco’s army 
in Spain. He did it to commemorate his love for a 
beautiful senorita. Now he thinks about his 70th 
birthday due in 1991, surprised at how fast it has all 
passed him by. There are three old letter from Brion, 
one asking him to scatter his ashes in Morocco, a 
postcard or two. It was Targuisti who helped Brion 
arrange things at the Thousand and One Nights 
and M’sikseff who was the doorman. Together they 
still guard the door. Allah be praised! 

Targuisti’s brother, Rashid, works in Gibraltar. I 
remember sitting with him in Dar Baroud almost 
twenty five years ago. It was raining and Rashid was 
cutting kif. He tells me that he will go to visit his ugly 
little wife in Tetuan. When I express surprise at his 
description of this wife Inever knew he had, he says 
that an ugly wife is better than a beautiful one. And 
then he launches into his tale of how he once worked 
for the Circo Chino (Chinese Circus) in Spain when 
a sudden fire broke out. While everyone was thrown 
into a panic and the animals all screaming, Rashid 
made off with the cashbox containing the night's 
receipts. When he returned to Morocco he bought a 
car and was able to marry a beautiful girl he had 
always wanted. After a while, he discovered that she 
was having an affair with someone else while he was 
working as a mechanic. He came home one night, 
acted very cool and began to get her very drunk. 
When she passed out he started cutting deep lines all 
around her face. Then he poured ink all over her 
face and then left for good before she woke up. As 
he recounted this story, he was sharpening his knife 
to cut the kif and he was smiling strangely in the 
flickering candlelight. Then he spoke of how he was 
singing to his knife while sharpening it before 
cutting his wife’s face. When he finished the tale he 
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said with a broad grin as he offered me the first 
pipe, ‘You see, an ugly wife is better than a beautiful 
one.’ 

Paul is in a good mood, very mellow. He says it’s 
because of the pain. Paul agrees that Brion was mad 
and smiles sweetly. He seems puzzled when I tell him 
Brion said, ‘Not mad, only bad.’ Then he smiles 
again as he gets it. Yes, Brion was a Master of 
Mischief. We talk about Alfred (‘He was crazy’), 
Norman (‘If I don’t get what I want I can be very 
dangerous’), Irving (‘he was awful, said he’d come to 
Morocco to teach me — Paul — how to write and that 
Jane had defiled the Temple’). Only Irving had no 
excuse. I take many photos, including some of 
everyone sitting on Paul’s bed. Paul didn’t know 
Sherifa was dead. Said he was sorry. Then he said, 
“Well, not that sorry.’ Sherifa’s temper was well 
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known. She could have played the Wicked Witch of 
the West without any makeup. Mrabet makes 
Raphael a pipe and we discuss coming to visit him 
at his house. 

Paul tells me that Yacoubi always included as an 
essential ingredient in the making of majoon — one 
drop of blood. Naturally I assume this is a drop of 
blood from the maker of the majoon. This is the 
magic of making something, the part of the maker 
without which the thing will never be a true creation 
or have the fuerza. So in the Japanese story by 
Lafcadio Hearn, the maker of the perfect bowl must 
finally become part of that bowl. Only be leaping 
into the molten mixture can the maker give the bowl 
the desired tone, the ultimate patina. 


William Burroughs with the Dreamachine 


Photo Anne Nordmann 


Paul Cecil 


Inside Out 


The Mysticism of Dream Machines 


Our aim is wakefulness. Our enemy is 
dreamless sleep. 


We have learned that when a man has had a 
dream, he should unburden himself of it before 
men who are his friends so that they should 
express to him their good wishes and give 
utterance to words of good omen. 

Zohar II 200(a) - 13th Century 


I hold that the same dream-content may conceal 
a different meaning in the case of different 
persons, or in different connections. 

Freud — The Interpretation of Dreams 


Dreams may tell us a great deal about ourselves but 
it is only when their content is brought into 
conscious reality through interpretation that they 
directly influence our active, external life. Left in the 
unconscious, or unconsidered state, the dream 
material will persist as background noise, affecting 


our moods but leaving us flailing in the dark. 
Interpretation gives substance to these unconscious 
urgings, and allows a genuine negotiation between 
the conscious and unconscious mind to take place. 
If we respond to the dream, the dream itself will 
change, in response to us. Our dreams thus act as an 
internal monitoring system of our psychic health. 

William Burroughs once commented in a letter to 
Allen Ginsberg: 


Of course life is literally a dream, or rather the 
projection of a dream... the whole existing 
system can be dreamed away if we can get 
enough people dreaming on the Gysin level. 
There is nothing that can stop the power of a real 
dream. I mean this literally. 


And he did. Burroughs was making the point that 
has been central to mysticism throughout the 
centuries: it is through the malleability of dreams 
that we gain access to ‘otherness’. 


pr re renee sertenrenens? 
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It is this sense of ‘other’ that is so central to the 
dream work of Carl Jung. In his interpretative 
method one can readily perceive the archetype of the 
Self, of the psychopomp, and a host of mythic figures 
who are granted objective and autonomous 
existence. The step from here to a mystical 
interpretation of dreams is short indeed. 

With Freud, the father of modern psychology and 
dream analysis, the situation is complicated by his 
deliberate efforts to avoid the accusation of 
mysticism. Much of his theory of the mind is rooted 
in cabala and the judaic mystical tradition, but is 
presented in wholly scientific language. This was 
intentional, a device to preclude the risk of 
censorship at a time when jews were prone to 
persecution. Nonetheless, close analysis of his 
method of interpretation, and especially of his ideas 
about the inconstancy of dream symbolism, reveals 
the clear mystical influence. Although Freud did 
much to avoid the connection, it remains the case 
that he was brought up within an environment in 
which certain strands of mysticism were present, and 
that among his forebears were prominent members 
of the Frankists, an heretical, cabalistic sect. It is 
especially difficult to disregard the emphasis Freud 
placed on the individual or personalised 
interpretation of symbols, and on free or semi-free 
association, both traditional cabalistic forms of 
dream-working. 

Freud’s view that ‘the same dream-content may 
conceal a different meaning’, itself'a reflection of his 
cultural background, compares well with what W. 
Grey Walter had to say about the physiological 
function of the brain: 


In a telephone system the meaning of a message 
received depends on the sender; in a sensory 
system the meaning depends on the receiver. 
When nerve impulses travel from a sense organ, 
it is their destination on the cortex which 
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determines, in the first place, that character of 
the sensation, not the sense organ from which 
they come. If, when you get a number on the 
telephone, you give a message, the message 
remains the same, even if you give it to a wrong 
number. The result of such an error in the brain 
is very different. 


Grey Walter went on to explain how it is the receiving 
point that gives substance to the message, not the 
initial ‘statement’. Meaning/perception is thus 
individualised physiologically by Walter, just as it is 
individualised psychologically by Freud. 

In exploring dream the ‘old dispute about mind 
and matter, for which each generation finds new 
slogans’, as Grey Walter termed it, is never far from 
the surface. The Dreamachine generates vivid 
images and brightly coloured patterns. Are these 
physiological? Are these aspects of a psychic reality? 
If they are the former, do they then lack meaning? 
And if they are the latter, do they then encompass 
meaning? 

No Virtual Reality suite has yet come up with 
anything near the fluidity, range and inventiveness 
of image of the Dreamachine, and none is likely to. 
The Dreamachine, whether it reflects physiological 
patterns, or acts as a gateway into the personal, 
collective er cosmic unconscious; whether it is 
meaningful or meaningless, has the immense 
advantage of allowing us to respond to ourselves. It 
provides access into our own brain. It is literally a 
machine that produces dreams. 

For Jungians, such dreams are a point of access 
into the Collective Unconscious, to the unifying 
heart of all human experience. They are deemed 
objective fact, though this is not the same as saying 
that the images and realities presented within 
dreams are ‘true’. Psychological experience and 
physical actuality remain distinct. Nonetheless Gysin 
was able to say: 
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I have seen in [the Dreamachine]... practically 
everything that I have ever seen — that is, all 
imagery. All the images of established religions, 
for example, appear — crosses appear to begin 
with; eyes of Isis float by, and many of the other 
symbols like that appear as if they were the 
Jungian symbols that he considered were 
common to all mankind. : 


The world within the Dreamachine was as real as the 
world outside. 

As a symbol of our inner world dreams represent 
our desires, especially those that we otherwise 
consciously hide; and they construct their own world 
and own inner dynamic in order to relate their story 
to us. They are ‘objective facts’ drawn from our own 
being, and their prima materia is the content of our 
own psythe. It is this that gives dreams their power. 
They can define subtly the way forward, give 
emotional and psychological purpose to the more 
mundane practicalities of the day. Yet for something 
that is common to all of us, that can be scientifically 
defined through brain activity (REM sleep), we know 
remarkably little about the mechanism that produces 
them, or their function within the broader 
physiological requirements of life. The 
Dreamachine, in being a device that generates 
waking, or ‘lucid’, dreams is, at least in potential, an 
invention of considerable, though largely 
unexplored, relevance. 

Gysin himself reflected on the type of vision 
engendered by the use of Dreamachines: 


I think it scares people... Because of the fact that 
it deals with that area of interior vision which has 
never been tapped before. Except in history, one 
knows of cases — in French history, Catherine de 
Medici for example, had Nostradamus sitting 
up on the top of a tower... he used to sit up 
there and with the fingers of his hands spread 
like this would flicker his fingers over closed 
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eyes, and would interpret his visions in a way 
which were of influence to her in regard to her 
political powers... they were like instructions 
from a higher power.. 

They could also for etell bad dings Peter the 
Great also had somebody who sat on the top of 
a tower and flickered his fingers like that across 
his closed eyelids... And any of us today can go 
and look out the window or lie in a field and do 
it, and you get a great deal of the type of visions 
— in fact, it’s the same area in the alpha bands of 
excitation of the brain - within the alpha band 
between eight and thirteen flickers a second. 
And the Dreamachine produces this 
continuously, without interruption, unless you 
yourself interrupt it by opening your eyes like 
that. . 


The Dreamachine was a collaborative creation 
between Gysin and Ian Sommerville, the classical 
collision and collusion of the artist and the scientist. 
Both men had read The Living Brain and were 
corresponding on the subject in early 1960. It was 
Sommerville who came up with the plans for the 
original flicker machine mounted on a 78rpm record 
player. Gysin, residing by this time in the Beat Hotel 
in Paris, constructed his own version, replete with 
calligraphic art, and obsessively began to refine its 
design. By the middle of the year he had taken out 
a patent (PV. 868 281) and was hawking the idea 
around town. For all his later concern about the 
possible risk in commercial exploitation of a 
machine that opened up psychic centres, he was 
nonetheless open to mass-market production. 
Despite his efforts at selling it, the Dreamachine 
had a turbulent and markedly unsuccessful history. 
Gysin failed to get anyone to take it on commercially, 
though he did, in December 1961, succeed in 
exhibiting it in an exhibition entitled “LObjet’ at 
the Musée des Arts Décoratifs. He also loaned one 
to Helena Rubenstein, who at the time was a 
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significant and lavish patron of the arts. She 
displayed the loaned Dreamachine at various events, 
but no sales resulted and Brion was forced to collect 
the ‘sample’ unceremoniously from her shop window 
and try the new but no more fertile pastures of Peggy 
Guggenheim and the Museum of Modern Art in 
Venice. Brion would later comment that the major 
electronics companies, another potential source of 
commercial revenue, bailed out when he told them 
the Dreamachine made people ‘more awake’. ‘They 
lost interest,’ he said. “They were only interested in 
machines and drugs which made people go to sleep.” 

Thus it was, in the tradition of the maverick mystic 
who explodes the secrets of the unconscious, that 
Gysin found himself marginalised. The cut-up, which 
of course cannot be patented, packaged or otherwise 
disseminated to the benefit of its inventor, went on to 
create a whole literary genre of its own, stretching 
from Gysin and Burroughs to Kathy Acker, Terry 
Wilson, David Bowie and a plethora of lesser lights. 
Gysin himself, meanwhile, focused on the far less 
commercial literary form of permutation. He 
described his experience of these in The Third Mind: 


The Divine tautology came up at me off a page 
one day. 1AM THAT I AM, and I saw that it was 
lopsided. I switched the last two words to get 
better architectural balance around the big 
THAT. There was a little click as I read from 
right to left and then permutated the other end. 
AM I THAT AM I? ‘It’ asked a question. My ear 
ran away down the first one hundred and twenty 
simple permutations and I heard, I think, what 
Newton said he heard: a sort of pealing inside my 
head, like an ether experience, and I fell down. 


Permutation involves taking a fully constructed 
phrase or word and breaking it into as many 
independent, structured segments as possible. It is 
akin to reducing matter to a sub-molecular level. 
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The author/processor is seeking the smallest 
indivisible unit of meaning available. The actual 
permutating operates rather like the Dreamachine, 
in that the segments are rotated in a cyclical, circular 
motion, so that the final permutation is an exact 
mirror.of the opening phrase. This is quite distinct 
from the cut-up that draws discrete images from a 
number of sources and then puts them together into 
an artificially created ‘whole’. The permutated text 
is never less than whole, and any meaning that is 
contained within it is inherent in the text. The 
common elements that echo the Dreamachine’s 
internal action are: 

a) circularity 

b) repetition 

Cc) inclusiveness 


For Brion Gysin the Dreamachine produced more 
than just pattern: it induced complete psychic 
experiences that had form and reality. Such 
experiences can sometimes reveal too much, be too 
real. The material encountered becomes an open 
nerve: any touch is felt with an intensity that makes 
it experientially, if not actually, ‘true’. The dangers 
of this are all too apparent especialy if the 
experience is interpreted in a way that gives 
substance to fantasies that are deemed too awful to 
be autogenetic content. This is the creation of a 
‘false memory’. The dark side appears and is 
wrongly given credence as an external reality. Such 
evocation of demons is strictly the problem of the 
counsellor and not the counselled. The injunction to 
‘know thyself’ is never more important than in these 
instances. Jung, in his seminar notes on dream 
analysis, put it succinctly, thus: 


In analysis we must be very careful not to assume 
that we know all about the patient or that we 
know the way out of his difficulties. If the doctor 
tells him what he thinks the trouble may be, he 
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follows the doctor’s suggestions and does not 
know... Personal opinions are more or less 
arbitrary judgements and may well be all wrong; 
we are never sure of being right. Therefore we 
should seek the facts provided by dreams. 
Dreams are objective facts. 


It is not therefore the content that is the problem, 
though inevitably some of it may well be disturbing, 
but rather the construction that is placed upon it. As 
was stated by mystics as early as the third century, ‘All 
Dreams follow the mouth.’ 

In contrast to the ordered nature of permutation, 
the cut-up is a process which involves a deliberate 
abdication of responsibility and control on the part 
of the author. It is an invocation of randomness, 
and a tribute to chaos. Psychologically these are 
important distinctions. The cut-up was most 
brilliantly co-opted by Burroughs and there is no 
doubt that as both a literary and magical tool it is 
extremely efficient, if one allows for the element of 
random non-linearity that it induces. Burroughs’ 
recent interest in the so-called Chaos magicians is 
not therefore unexpected. He has made clear 
throughout his career that writing was a form of 
escape from himself, an exorcism of demons. As he 
so painfully puts it in his introduction to Queer: 


I live with the constant threat of possession, and 
a constant need to escape from possession, from 
Control. So the death of Joan brought me in 
contact with the invader, the Ugly Spirit, and 
maneuvered me into a lifelong struggle, in which 
Thave had no choice except to write my way out. 


Although Gysin readily gave away the cut-up, he 
was almost proprietorial about the permutation and 
the Dreamachine. In the literary form, meaning’ is 
unravelled to its unitary point, just as psychologically 
one might delve into the roots of being, or in 
scientific terms dissect the DNA coil. Far from being 
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a means of escape from the self, it is a way of 
complete exploration which leaves no stone 
unturned. There is no randomness and no place to 
hide. There is no room for doubt, and there can be 
no possibility of fearing what it is one might truly be. 
In the language of the occultist, the Gysinian route 
is that of Crossing the Abyss, of a genuine and 
wholehearted willingness to dispense with the 
demands of ego and identity. Gysin was not unaware 
of the risks involved. He is quoted as saying: 


I have often been in doubt about it and written 
a number of poems in which I attempt to 
disassociate my I from my Me. Without pushing 
this to the point of schizophrenia, I have always 
felt rather doubtful about my Me. 


This is the classical goal of mystical ecstasy, the 
atomisation of the ego, the blasting of the 
personality so that it becomes quite ‘other’. 

Like many who appear to be the most radical or 
revolutionary, Gysin was conscious of working within 
a tradition; and that because of this he served as a 
custodian for those ‘forces’, elements, or ideas that 
passed through him. He told Terry Wilson: ‘The 
permutations discovered me — because permutations 
have of course been around for a long time; in the 
whole magic world permutations are part of the 
cabalistic secret.’ He also placed the following words 
in the mouth of a fictional character in his novel The 
Process: 


T'll tell you one thing you really should keep to 
yourself: the World is contained in that Word. If 
you have understood, there is no other mystery. 
The Way Out is to permutate... ‘Rub out the Word’ 


Gysin’s first permutational poems were broadcast 
by the BBC in 1960. 
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The way of Permutations is the closest way to 
truly know God... The individual who wishes to 
enter this Way should permute [purify] his heart 
with the great fire of darkness. 

‘If one has the power to endure the way of rebuke 
with great passion, and if his mind can control its 
fantasies, then he can ride [his mind] like a horse. 
He can control it as he desires, spurring it on to 
go forward, or reigning it to stop where he 
pleases. At all time the imagination remains 
subject to his will, not straying from his authority, 
even by a hairbreadth.... 


The above extract is taken from a cabalistic text 
produced at the end of the 13th century. Its author, 
Abraham Abulafia, was very much a renegade of his 
time, best known for his attempt to persuade the 
Pope to renounce Christianity (for which he was 
jailed and escaped execution by a matter of hours), 
and for stirring up the hatred of his kinsmen by 
belligerently revealing their arcane secrets. 
Unfortunately, few of his writings survive, but what 
little does remain constitutes the most detailed of all 
explanations of both the techniques and effects of 
permutation as a magical or mystical tool. 

A key text for Abulafia, and indeed all ‘letter/word 
cabalists’ was the Book of Creation, which was known 
from as early as the third century and which later 
also influenced Islamic mysticism. Central to it is the 
idea that everything (and here ‘everything’ really 
does mean everything) is created out of the 22 letters 
of the (Hebrew) alphabet. This idea provides the 
key to a host of magical techniques in which letters 
and words are combined, recombined, dissected, 
permutated and transmuted in order to have 
physical effects upon the external world. The reason 
for this is that since the letters are said to be the very 
building blocks of creation, their arrangement and 
manipulation is the means by which we can create 
anything we want. It is very much like the modern 
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attempts to map DNA. If you succeed, you really do 
create something new, and you really do tap in to the 
building blocks of life itself. 

The process of permutation used by Abulafia was 
of necessity systematic, because otherwise, with large 
numbers of letters or words, the number of 
variations become almost unmanageable. For 
example, 3 letters produce 6 combinations, 4 
produce 24, 5 produce 120, 6 produce 720, 7 
produce 5040, whilst 8 give 40,320. The basic system 
or cycling known as Gilgul, is as follows: 


123 
132 
231 
213 
312 
321 


The process is one which when applied to words or 
phrases produces a complete loss of semantic 
meaning, yet retains, on a deeper level, a consistency 
of ‘idea’ throughout. This is especially so when 
dealing with longer forms where 120 or more 
combinations must be worked through. 

When Abulafia suggests permutating your ‘heart’ 
in the extract quoted above, he is advising an inner 
search for honesty, and a genuine attempt to 
understand one’s own psychological make-up. This 
is a ‘dark fire’, as he calls it, because it involves 
revealing to ourselves our faults and neuroses. It is 
an extremely rigorous approach to psychological 
exploration and shares a Jungian conclusion in its, 
temporary, annihilation of the ego in favour of the 
Self. 

Returning to the above extract, Abulafia 
continued by explaining his methodology: 
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Now I will tell you the mystery of the true 
discipline, through which you can alter the laws 
of nature... 

Take in your hand a pen. Write speedily, 
letting your tongue utter the words with a 
pleasant melody, very slowly. The words can 
consist of anything you desire, in any language 
that you desire, for you must return all languages 
to their original substance... 

Take the pen in your hand, like a spear in the 
hand of a warrior. When you think of 
something... write each expression down. 
Manipulate the letters and seek out other words 
having the same numerical value, even if they do 
not follow my path. And know that this will be 
your key to open the fifty gates of wisdom... 
Meditate in a state of rapture... which will bring 
your mind from potential to action. Permutate 
the letters, back and forth, and in this manner 
you will reach the first level... You will 
experience ecstasy and trembling ~ ecstasy for 
the soul, and trembling for the body. This is like 
the rider who races a horse, the rider rejoices and 
is ecstatic, while the horse trembles under him. 


The effect is not so distant from that described in 
Gysin’s journal account of his first experience of 
flicker, with its image of ‘a transcendental storm of 
colour’ and ‘an overwhelming flood of intensely 
bright patterns in supernatural colours’. Gysin says 
he ‘was out in a world of infinite number’, and in so 
saying provides a purely cabalistic description of the 
territory of ecstasy. 

When Abulafia suggested that we permutate a 
word or phrase he proposed a method that leads to 
a transcendence of normal consciousness. Gysin is 
making the same claim when he tells us to ‘rub out 
the word’. Both methods deliberately induce 
intellectual overload. Meaning is lost and the mind 
becomes focused inward on the structure of the 


letters or numbers or words, and their possible 
reverberations in different forms. Gysin, in 
collaboration with Ian Sommerville, produced 
countless permutational pieces with a crude but 
effective computer programme. Again and again he 
would explore the meaning behind the words, 
behind the formal structures of language. 

Working with an extended permutation is best 
likened to listening to a complex rhythm that 
transmutes by the slightest of degree each bar. 
Overall the whole piece becomes a perfect mirror of 
itself, with every beat or note of the initial bar having 
taken: every possible position in relation to all the 
others. At'any point in the music, the value of what 
is played:is identical, yet simultaneously its form is 
unique: A simple scale of seven notes would 
incorporate 5040 different melodies, all of which 
would! be-played out just once. Gysin restricted his 
poems to, generally, no more than 4 or 5 words. 

For Gysin the way of permutation was the ‘way 
out’, the means of transcending our physical 
existence. The Dreamachine was a similar device, 
creating pattern after pattern within the brain itself, 
turning image upon image, light upon light until the 
infinite became possible. Although permutations 
are mathematically finite, in practical terms they 
are not. Combining just 22 elements (the number of 
letters in the alphabet used by Abulafia) produces 
approximately sextillion (10) permutations, a fair 
estimate of the number of stars in all the galaxies of 
the universe. (The calculation is 22 x 21 x 20 x 19 


x... xX 3.x 2 x 1.) This is indeed the world of ‘infinite 
number’. 


One of the ways in which the cabalists of the 13th 
century used permutations constitutes a psychic 
representation of the Dreamachine’s physical 
movement. They would ‘take’ the 22 letters of their 
alphabet and imagine each one in turn until they 
had created a circle around themselves, each letter 
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laying flat upon the ground. The ‘flat’, 2- 
dimensional letters would then be made to stand up, 
to form a wall. The third stage required the creation 
of the 231 paired sets, in the form of a network or 
ceiling overhead. They would imagine a vast network 
of crystalline strands spreading from one letter to the 
next until the whole area was encased. The solid 3- 
dimensional visualisation became a virtual world in 
which, and with which, to work. 

Many cabalists believed that this was the means by 
which one could create a golem, a physically real 
living creature. To do so, they combined the first 
letter of the alphabet with each of the others, 
working slowly through to the end. Rotating the 231 
combinations through 22 letters gives some 5082 
pairs. Rotating the initial point and repeating the 


se 
0 


aes 


YS 
o 
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process, so that each letter begins its own sequence 
of 5082 pairs, results in 111,804 pairs. If each is 
chanted at the rate of one pair per second, without 
break, the sequence can take over 31 hours to 
complete. Even the slightest error in pronunciation: 
requires starting again from the beginning. It is not 
an easy task. 

To gain some idea of the intricacy involved and 
the intensity of the visualisation, the basic 231 pairs 
are represented in a circle below. Whether one can 
truly create a physical entity through this process is 
a matter of, at most, conjecture. I leave it that at 231 
the number of connections is one more than the 
number of 3-dimensional patterns possible in nature 
(source: Open University). 
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And I looked, and behold, a whirlwind came out of the 
north, a great cloud, and a fire infolding itself, and a 
brightness was about it, and out of the midst thereof as 
the colour of amber, out of the midst of the fire. Also out 
of the midst thereof came the likeness of four living 
creatures. And this was their appearance; they had the 
likeness of a man. And every one had four faces, and 
every one had four wings. And their feet were straight 
feet; and the sole of their feet was like the sole of a calf’s 
foot: and they sparkled like the colour of burnished 
brass. And they had the hands of a man under their 
wings on their four sides; and they four had their faces 
and their wings. Their wings were joined one to another; 
they turned not when they went; they went every one 
straightforward. As for the likeness of their faces, they 
four had the face of a man, and the face of a lion, on the 
right side: and they four had they face of an ox on the 
left side; they four also had the face of an eagle. Thus 
were their faces: and their wings were stretched upward; 
two wings of every one were joined one to another, and 
two covered their bodies. And they went every one 
straight forward: whither the spirit was to go, they went. 
As for the likeness of the living creatures, their 
appearance was like burning coals of fire, and like the 
appearance of lamps: it went up and down among the 
living creatures; and the fire was bright, and out of the 
fire went forth lightning. And the living creatures ran 
and returned as the appearance of a flash of lightning. 

Now as I beheld the living creatures, behold one 
wheel upon the earth by the living creatures, with his 
four faces. ‘he appearance of the wheels and their work 
was like unto the colour of a beryl: and they four had one 
likeness: and their appearance and their work was as it 
were a wheel in the middle of a wheel. When they went, 
they went upon their four sides: and they turned not 
when they went. As for their rings, they were so high that 
they were dreadful; and their rings were full of eyes 
round about them four. And when the living creatures 
went, the wheels went by them: and when the living 
creatures were lifted up from the earth, the wheels were 
lifted up. Whithersoever the spirit was to go, they went, 
thither was their spirit to go; and the wheels were lifted 
up over against them: for the spirit of the living creature 
was in the wheels. When those went, these went; and 
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when those stood, these stood; and when those were 
lifted up from the earth, the wheels were lifted up over 
against them: for the spirit of the living creature was in 
the wheels. 

_ And the likeness of the firmament upon the heads of 
the living creature was as the colour of the terrible 
crystal, stretched forth over their heads above. And 
under the firmament were their wings straight, the one 
toward the other: every one had two, which covered on 
that side, and every one had two, which covered on that 
side, their bodies. And when they went, I heard the 
noise of their wings, like the noise of great waters, as the 
voice of the Almighty, the voice of speech, as the noise 
of an host: when they stood, they let down their wings. 
And there was a voice from the firmament that was over 
their heads, when they stood, and had let down their 
wings. 

And above the firmament that was over their heads 
was the likeness of a throne, as the appearance of a 
sapphire stone: and upon the likeness of the throne was 
the likeness as the appearance of a man above upon it. 
And I saw as the colour of amber, as the appearance of 
fire round about within it, from the appearance of his 
loins even upward, and from the appearance of his loins 
even downward, I saw as it were the appearance of fire, 
and it had brightness round about. As the appearance of 
the bow that is in the cloud in the day of rain, so was the 
appearance of the brightness round about. ‘This was the 
appearance of the likeness of the glory of the Lord. And 
when I saw it, I fell upon my face, and I heard a voice of 
one that spake. 

(Ezekiel 1.4-1.28) 


The text above is probably the most famous of all 
mystical visions. It is Ezekiel’s ‘chariot’, a whirling, 
swirling vehicle of fire, sometimes thought of as a 
spacecraft, that swept the visionary to new worlds. 
Note the continued references to whirling, circular 
movements and wheels. We can include amongst 
these the four-fold faces, reminiscent as they are of 
the images of Hindu deities in which the many- 


armed, many-faced statues represent circularity and 
motion, 
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Dogon 

The ‘Spiral of 
Creation’ shown 
above is taken from 
the Dogon creation 
myths. It illustrates 
the idea of 
circularity in three 
dimensions being 
the natural form of 
created existence. 


Shamanic 


Here, a shamanic 
priestess stands on 
the rewe (notched 
pole). She drums 
herself into trance 
states and uses 
hallucinogens. 
There are seven 
levels on the pole 
which represent 
her stages of 
ascent. 


Hindu 


In this Hindu 
representation of 
the cosmos, the 
basic form is 
circular. The four 
directions and 
bandings or ‘levels’ 
can also be seen, 
and are additional 
symbolic references 
to the idea of 
completeness. 


FLICKERS of the dreamachine 
Alchemical 


The universal 
serpent, or 
uroborus, 
represents earth 
(the darkened 
aspect) and the 
heavens (the 
lightened aspect). 
The biting of its 
own tail represents 
the cycle of eternal 
becoming. 


Aztec 


This Aztec image, 
known as the 
World Plan, shows 
a marked similarity 
with the Hindu 
mandala. The 
motif of the “Iree’ 
can be seen in each 
of the ‘unfolded’ 
* segments. 


Circularity is inherent throughout mysticism. The 
above illustrations indicate its appearance in mythical 
structures from a number of quite distinct 
cultures. These images all show the circle of existence, 
and just as the serpent’s head rejoins its tail, and the 
higher meets with the lower, so when a phrase is 
transformed through all its permutations the final 
line becomes an exact mirror of the first. These are 
all culturally distinct applications of the design of 
the Dreamachine and share not only imagery but 
purpose. They are all specifically designed to act as 
doorways between worlds or levels of consciousness. 


———— 
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Inside Out — the mysticism of dream machines 


As Brion Gysin said, it is time to rub out the word. 


Rub Out The Word 
Rub Out Word The 
Rub The Word Out 
Rub The Out Word 
Rub Word Out The 
Rub Word The Out 
Out The Word Rub 
Out The Rub Word 
Out Word The Rub 
Out Word Rub The 
Out Rub The Word 
Out Rub Word The 
The Word Rub Out 
The Word Out Rub 
The Rub Out Word 
’ The Rub Word Out 
The Out Word Rub 
The Out Rub Word 
Word Rub Out The 
Word Rub The Out 
Word Out The Rub 
Word Out Rub The 
Word The Rub Out 
Word The Out Rub 


Gysin’s recognition of permutation, and his 
preference for it over and above the cut-up, brings 
me to one final point. Earlier I referred to the 
random nature of the cut-up, the way in which it 
mimics life and allows external elements to be 
introduced. The permutation is, in contrast, self- 
inclusive and self-contained. Its use as a trance 
inductor is highly controlled, for which reason most 
cabalists (Abulafia excepted) used a very limited 
range of words and texts. The belief is that the core 
text contains its own root meaning that not only can 
never be lost, but which, with the continued 
permutation, actually integrates itself into the 
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psychic reality or physicality of the brain. What you 
permutate you become... 

One should bear in:mind that it is not the literal 
sense that is invoked, but rather a particular 
‘atmosphere’ or environment. The cabalists’ image 
of letters strewn upon the ground in a circle, being 
made to stand erect, and then to interconnect 
overhead ‘gives something of the correct flavour. As 
you permutate-you create the circle, wall and 
interlaced ceiling; you inscribe your psyche with a 
precise set‘of images. It is these that are explored 
and it is with these that entire worlds can be created. 

As'for the meaning of such experiences, that is for 
you to decidé.- The mystics ascribe to dreams and 
visions the power to transform. Freud said they reveal. 
For others-they,are merely artefact. The truth is 
probably a permutation of all these; but certainly the 
power of the dream to‘engage, surprise and disturb 
is real. 

Gysin said we.are ‘here to go’ and he consciously 
left behind various’ tools for us to attempt to follow 
the path: he paved. One of these is the method 
described above; another is the Dreamachine, which 
he decorated with: calligraphic permutations. As 
Brion was all 'too:aware, we are makers of our own 
dreams,.our own fantasies, our own delusions and 
our own way.out. He believed that we should rub out 
the word, that:language.was both the prison and 
the key. In the: Dreamachine he left a device that 
bypasses language: With it we can become creators 
of worlds and the:destroyers of illusion. No-one can 
deny us the opportunity to begin the process. There 
is literally everything yet to be discovered. 

To return then to the very beguinning and 
complete the circle: ‘Our aim is wakefulness. Our 
enemy is dreamless sleep’ (Topi Proverb). Enjoy! 


80 /nside Out — the mysticism of dream machines 
A Cabalistic Note 


Brion Gysin’s almost accidental discovery of the 
literary cut-up not only kick-started a career in 
writing for his friend Bill Burroughs, but set the 


stall out for contemporary explorations of editing, © 


deconstruction and countless forms of linguistic and 
conceptual manipulation. 

Gysin’s discovery was exactly that - a 
dis — covering of a technique that has existed for as 
long as has the written word. Much play is made of 
Gysin’s interest in things Islamic, and especially with 
the myths surrounding the Old Man of The 
Mountain, Hassan i Sabbah. Elsewhere I have 

‘ conjectured that there are reasonable grounds for 
supposing a mythic lineage between Hassan i 
Sabbah in the middle, Brion Gysin in the modern 
period, and the most ancient cabalists in the early 
dawn of linguistic games. The primary point of 
contact is that of permutation, the technique of 
rotating letters or words in order first to reveal new 
meaning, but secondly to cause a consciously 
intended breakdown in consciousness: i.e., to trigger 
an ecstatic state under controlled terms. Many of the 
descriptions of mystics who engaged in such 
practices echo the modern day visions of the 
Dreamachine, which at the most basic level replicates 
the motion of a spinning disk. The Dreamachine 
offers permutations of light, controlled by the alpha 
rhythms of the brain, exactly as Gysin’s poems 
offered permutations of sound, controlled by the 


internal logic of the linguistic structure. Both act as 
pathways through and out. 

As Gysin cut-up the word, so the cabalists 
translated word into number, compared, switched, 
transplanted, permutated and counted the values so 
as to gain intuitive insights into the mechanisms 
behind the controlling aspect of language. As words 
name things so they restrict and capture them. Thus 
rubbing out the word was a means to escape that 
ultimate control. Our society is based on the Word, 
the ‘religions of the book’ as the axis of Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam are known. Gysin was, I 
believe, aware of the multiple influences on his work. 
The Islamic content is most obvious, but he was 
aware of the cabalistic roots of permutations and 
the Christianised society in which he operated. So as 
the Dreamachine itself, along with Gysin’s 
calligraphic art reflected Islam, so it is possible to 
explore the name he gave his invention by means of 
the cabalistic key. Both traditions, after all, share 
many common roots, not least the understanding 
that sound encapsulated as written ‘Word’ is capable 
of dissection im order to ascertain the 
correspondences and ramifications of the inner 
meanings presented by a material manifestation, on 
all levels. The following exploration of the word 
‘Dreamachine’ is provided by Z’EV, perhaps the most 
adventurous and technically skilled of all the 
modern qabalists. He is also the only person I have 
met who has triggered the flashing images associated 
with the Dreamachine simply by talking. 


Inside Out — the mysticism of dream machines 
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Z'EV's Technique 


In his writing Gysin always referred to the device as one word: Dreamachine. 
D-RE-A-MA-CH-I-NE (the word is divided into sound ‘bytes’) 

The numerical values are as follows: 

4+200+1+40+300+70+50 =665 

plus the Dreamer (1) = 666 


— the number of ‘The Beast’. This can be identified as the number of markings on the sacred 
mushroom (SOMA), which must be ‘ridden’ to the unknowable and sacred realms. 


Cycle, Generation, Pyre, Row, to Revolve 4+ 200 D-RE 
(pronounced Darém = South) 4+200+1+40 D-RE-A-M 
Court, to winnow, to carry 4+ 200+1 D-RE-A 

To appear, to meet with, to see, sight 200 + 1 RE-A 

High, exalted 200 + 1+ 40 RE-A-M 
Revealer of knowledge, ‘The Serpent’ 

Creeping thing, Evening 200 + 1 + 40 + 300 RE-A-M-Sh/CH 
Womb, existence, the cubit, to think, 

speak, fear, awe, handmaid 1+ 40 A-M 

Two lights, sun and moon in the sky, 

twilight, protector, aid, prepare, feel, 

touch, secrecy, hidden 1+ 40+ 300 A-M-Sh/CH 
To look, rock, foundation 300 + 70 Sh/CH-I 

To produce apparitions, eye, vision, 

having rings, colours, contemplation 70 + 50 I-N 

666 60 + 6+ 600 S-O-MA 


This is necessarily a primitive exposition, but an effective 
and preliminary excursion into the revealed possibilities of 
the correspondences laid bare by this technique. By taking 
the various sounds that comprise the word/concept 
‘Dreamachine’ and breaking them down into units, we can 
examine the constituent parts of the composite word. This is 
akin to examining the molecular level, but in a linguistic 
sense. Z’EV’s technique is based upon ancient judaic cabala, 
whereby each letter equates with a numerical value. In what 


is essentially an oral tradition a great deal of scope exists for 
the same letters to be pronounced in different ways. When the 
letters are thus reduced to their numeric value this provides 
a wide range of meanings for the ‘same word’. The above 
exploration uses the traditional numerical correspondences 
for the Hebrew alphabet. The words listed in the left-hand 
column are translations of the ‘hebrew’ words given on the 
right. The numerical values relate to the letters on the right. 


Brion Gysin in a mask 


ae nei 


Genesis P-Orridge 


His Name 


Was Master 


In 1916 Brion Gysin arrived screaming and kicking, 
suffering forever, he said, from the adverse effects of 
constricted vaginal muscle. Projected through a 
world that was like Disneyland into a world that 
became Disneyland, via a port of entry charged by 
light. Brion travelled in time and light, and made us 
all cry easier than loose in our earthbound 
domesticity. 

I am convinced, always will be, that Brion is, was 
and will be, a Cultural Alchemist. 

He could be so negative, stubborn and 
cantankerous, that screaming suicide off high 
buildings became more enlightening than his 
clammed-up viscosity of no-speak. Frustrating all 
attempts to a direct answer to a direct question, he 
would benignly draw on his kif, and, eyes twinkling, 
play magickal Cat and Mouse for literally hours on 
end. I have never met a more knowledgeable, more 
capable teacher anywhere, either as myth or saint, or, 


as in Brion’s case, as human. At the end of the day 
he was the only man I ever wrote love letters to. To 
Master a long goodnight... 

And now, in Present Time. He’s not here. And it 
hurts. It hurts completely. In the way that sneaks into 
us unannounced, cutting nerves and emotions, 
crippling our complacent daily stance and opening 
up our pain synapses to snapping point. 

In 1975 I wrote to Brion. I was co-editor of a 
reference book of mammoth proportions called 
Contemporary Artists, and I was determined that Brion 
should be rightfully represented in that tome as a 
radical Artist and Painter. Not dismissed as an 
eccentric dilettante as had appeared to have 
happened in the deceptual art world. For ten years 
I had, like so many, been tracking down these 
renegades via deleted Beach Books, often found in 
Soho porn shops. Exploding with multiple 
recognitions of contemporary arcane knowledge that 
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appeared to confirm youthful instincts and 
intuitions. Brion was always the hardest to find. 

He remained that way forever. He had become 
light. : 

There was no focus, only reverberating 
frequencies and pulses, crystals at his centre. He 
had become, quite literally and physically, a 
Dreamachine that had assumed human form for the 
reassurance of us mere observers. We stare with 
closed eyes. He flickers bright on our retinas and 
generates vivid signals. I see all about Brion as 
Magick and Light. I re-discovered perception 
through him. 

Out to Brion went a list of questions about his life 
so far. Back came a cultured exclamation of surprise 
with a note, ‘Even the CIA don’t know this much 
about me.’ Through correspondence we met in Paris. 
He would make tea in his tiny kitchen, Moroccan- 
style. Naming the different bubbles as the water 
heated. As the fish eyes appeared he poured the 
water onto the tea. Exploding its flavour. The 
Alchemists believe that water boils at 101°, he 
explained. We soon developed a tradition, chocolate 
biscuits and tea in the afternoon. A small pasta meal 
in the evening, with spirits to accompany it. Coffee 
later on. I would sit. The sound of drumming 
outside the Pompidou Centre. Flashes of Marrakech. 
Sunlight catching the white flowers on his table, 
smell of hash smoke. Swiss Dreamachine in the 
corner. Calligraphic paintings on the easel. 
Notebooks in rows. Moroccan trinkets reminding 
me of his influence over Brian Jones. And he would 
talk. It was like a children’s fairytale. The child 
looking up spellbound and the Grandfather 
enrapturing with his amazing tales and anecdotes. 
Never enough time. Yellow light cutting across the 
later shadows and dreams. There is no way to 
describe how proud I was to meet and know this 
man. 
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...the hallucinated have come to tell you that yr 
utilities are being shut off, dreams monitored, 
thought directed, sex is shutting down 
everywhere you are being sent. 
all words are taped. agents everywhere: marking 
down the live ones to exterminate. 
they are turning out the lights. 
no they are not evil nor 
the devil, but men with a spot of work to do. 
this, dear friends, they intend to do on you. 
you have been offered a choice between liberty 
and freedom and NO! you cannot have both 
Brion Gysin — Minutes To Go. 1968 


The way to write is to simply tell the truth. The right 
way is to simply, tell the truth. 


Dearest Gen, 

There is not much point in telling you just how 
negative I am feeling these days... daze. 1 have 
not much recovered from my fall on the stairs. 
After all is said and done, I felt only one thing... 
finished. I don’t feel any necessity to do all these 
things but I guess I’ll do them if I am still stuck 
here and have to do them. I’ll do them the best 
that I can and that may not be much. Don’t 
worry. Nothing much more to be said than dumb 
numb no-news. 


Love Brion 
17 March 1982, 


And within everything else there is something else. 
It’s a spark. I live forever surrounded by Brion. His 
paintings on the wall. His face in snapshots on the 
mantelpiece. The glow of Paris light. Garesse calls 
him ‘Grandad, my Grandad’, and she is right. The 
wise old man of the lowlands. 

Brion’s work and friendship is a reminder of work 
to be done, and a challenge to the stagnant 
complacency of the dreamless minds that would like 


- See 


His Name Was Master 


to drown us. Magick begins in dreams, dreaming 
what we would like to happen, programming our 
subconscious. If you take these dreams seriously 
enough they do happen. Dreams are descriptions of 
how things really are. A product of the Third Mind, 
of perceptual editing and focused will. 

Dreams are accurate transmissions. 

There should be no separation between work, 
life, dreams. We must all aim for complete 
integration of every possible and impossible facet of 
our minds, emotions, responses and relationships; 
and then express that integration through popular 
culture and expressive arts, through friendships and 
events, through light and time. 

Brion was a philosophical and alchemical 
transmitter/receiver. His ideas are frequencies that 
travel and confront us as intimately as television, 
but with the content of full knowledge and potency 
of shamanic, ritual magick. No wonder he fell in 
love with the Pipes of Pan and the sunlight of the 
desert. There should be no separation. Separation 
would be dishonest, would go against a dream of 
evolution through knowledge and psychic 
development, would go against all our potential. 

A book, a film, music, paintings, love are all the 
person who makes and feels them. It reveals even 
more. The first time I looked at Brion’s drawings 
they appeared abstract calligraphics. Then he told 
me they were portrayals of Arab market places. I 
could suddenly see they were indeed 
photographically accurate pictures of everyday 
scenes. They simply included the nature of reality 
and time that engages our receptors in a manner we 
are unused to. Now I always introduce his paintings 
as figurative works to make this point. Man dreams 
before he talks, and since our first dreams we have 
felt that therein are messages: prophesies, 
descriptions and events that cannot be ignored. 
Arcane societies and civilisations in their wisdom, 
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and to their credit, employed people to interpret 
and record these dreams. Priests would stand on 
towers and pass their hands before their eyes rapidly, 
creating a flicker effect against the sun, eventually 
‘tripping out’ and speaking of visions which were 
considered holy and powerful. 

Today, a society and culture with a vested interest 
in the suppression of imagination, self-assurance, 
creativity, questioning and aspiration, discards 
dreams and esoteric techniques as trivia. Dreams 
are merely disturbed nights, or entertainment. Brion 
saw dreams as a parallel and interconnected 
universe, a commentary on humanity’s potential 
and hopes. 

He was in many ways a traditional artist, yet by 
the nature of his personality he was simultaneously 
and without self-contradiction the most radical 
thinker of our age in the area of magickal creativity 
and cross-discipline possibilities. No surprise then 
that his greatest political and behavioural 
achievement was dubbed The Dreamachine. A 
simple machine to decondition and reactivate our 
perceptions. 

Society’s controllers try to ensure that dreams are 
represented as vestigial trappings of intuition, and 
are best kept in their place. For Brion and those 
who revere his work, that way lies death. When you 
cease to dream, you cease to exist. Shut your eyes. 
The world doesn’t die. Open them, and in a sense 
half of it does. Dreams generate ideas, liberate 
behaviour, enhance sexuality, empower magick, and 
most of all create possibilities. 

Dangerous stuff. 

No wonder Brion was frozen out to the side-shows 
of painting and writing. Too real. Too close to 
functional and practical techniques. Now, through 
Brion, we have a Dreamachine, perhaps a crucial 
tool for the arousal of vision, perception and inner 
space that has become our heritage. Make no 
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mistake, its suppression in subtle ways was no 
accident. A machine that for the price of a lightbulb 
leads you drugless into the core of your being, taps 
you into the mass subconscious, stimulates the mind 
and bridges the abyss between sleep and 
wakefulness, conscious and unconscious life. Brion 
recognised that we are at war. The fight is between 
suppression and perception, sexuality and guilt; and 
between all those things that. bolster and assist 
control, manipulation and darkness, and all those 
things that encourage freedom, evolution, hope and 
light. 

In the eleven years we were friends, the question 
I most asked Brion was, ‘Tell me about magick.’ The 
question he most studiously avoided was the same. 
Yet he once graciously gave me a clue. ‘Do you know 
your real name? he said. I did. And then he told me 
his. It was as I expected. 

There was never a superiority or generation gap 
with Brion. He was always living in now and the 
future. In Present Time. Thinking of new projects, 
working with young people, making music, records, 
painting. Holding soirees for young fans and 
seekers, always outgoing and moving, always 
absorbing and thinking. The last time I saw him 
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was in Paris in 1986, ten days before he died. I sat 
and held his hand. Being physically alive had 
become a struggle. 

‘I just never guessed that it would hurt so much,’ 
he said. And really there was nothing more to say. It 
was over. 

Brion was sure he was here to go. We are left here 
to do. 

And what we do is described by, defined by, and 
contained within our dreams. 

During that last afternoon the undertaker came 
to discuss death arrangements with Brion. I went 
walking around rue St. Martin. I couldn’t articulate 
the craziness of life and death. There was nothing to 
say. 

Frail images of his room. Now a hospice. The air 
itself the colour of the plastic tubes and bags of 
liquid. Casting a cold bluish tinge through 
everything. As the light was going from him, his 
space was becoming transparent. 

Ten days later the news came over. A voice, 
sobbing uncontrollably, announced, simply ‘Brion’s 
dead.’ 


Riding/Lupton 
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Chris Riding 


The Dreamirage 


The artists sees something invisible to others, 
and by seeing and recording it, makes it visible 
to others. 

So the function of the painter is to observe and 
make visible in paint something that did not 
exist until he observed it. 

A meaning-sensitive observer creator who 
observes what a manifestation means... means to 
whom, or what? To the observer. He may find 
himself beset by larval beings, desperate to be 
observed and to exist by being observed. 

- William S. Burroughs, My Education 
—A Book of Dreams 


Photography proves to us sufficiently that images 
are real modifications of light. Now, there exists 
an accidental and fortuitous photography which 
makes durable impressions of mirages 
wandering in the atmosphere, upon leaves of 
trees, in wood and even in the heart of stones... 
They are astral photographs traced by the 
imagination of the mediums with or without the 
assistance of the fluidic larvae. 

- Eliphas Lévi, The Key of the Mysteries 


Dreamirage 


The aim of this essay is the gnosis of a single 
photograph and its relationship to the effects that 
the Dreamachine produces in the mind’s eye. The 
photograph is entitled “The Lovers’ and it was taken 
in 10 Lovegrove, LS6 1AY, on July 27 1993, by 
Catherine Lupton and myself. It is a quadruple 
exposure on 35mm Fuji Velvia film and was shot 
using a Yashica FX-D Quartz camera. 

The photograph appears to be a mistake — an 
accidental collision of four distinct temporal 
moments. However, the precision of each 
superimposition belies such a lack of intention. The 
photograph is a cut-up. It is an apparition of the 
fusion of a female and a male body. The Lovers are 
co-joined in the form of an androgyne whose eyes 
gaze across the slats of the Dreamachine. The index 
finger of the right hand is pressed to the lips — as if 
to beckon silence. This is a dreamirage and its effect 
is ghostly. 
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The androgyne is absorbed in something that 
exists outside the photographic frame. It is 
something that demands silence, for it can only be 
witnessed with the eyes. The index finger is the key. 
It asks you to witness what is being beheld as well as 
the occultation of the androgyne’s face. The index 
finger and hand belong not to the body but to the 
face and to the Dreamachine. The hand is reflected 
in the bottom left-hand corner of the photograph, 
though the corresponding index finger is missing. 
The edge of the photograph marks its deletion from 
the image. As a rhetorical device, this deletion 
accords the missing index to that of the viewer: s/he 
is situated to the left of the photograph and, with the 
index finger raised to their own lips, they are asked 
to behold the same phantasm to which the 
androgyne submits its unnerving gaze. The aura of 
the androgyne has shifted from female to male and 
a bouquet of flowers provides a garland for this male 
countenance; an Indian deity rests upon the 
uppermost bloom. 

Above the bulb that hangs inside the 
Dreamachine is the trace of what appears to be a 
single hand. If you look at this closely it is a pair of 
hands. Although the background of the photograph 
is blurred, it is easy to make out the glow of faerie 
lights as they tumble down the right-hand side of the 
frame. A Christmas tree sits on top of the bookcase 
behind the image of a postcard. Directly below the 
card, and resting upon the books, is a circular form 
with two circles for eyes. It looks like the head of an 
alien. It is, in fact, a New Age, Californian, ‘stress- 
relieving’ mask. It is called ‘The Daydreamer: 
exploring your imagination’. There was no mention 
of either Gysin or Ian Sommerville. 

The concept, composition and meaning of the 
photograph would seem pregnant with intention. 
This is not the case. It is the result of ‘Not-Doing’. 
This means precisely that it is the result of a focusing 
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and projection of intention — the manifestation of 
which is the occurrence of a dreamirage. 


10 Lovegrove LS6 1AY 


“The Lovers’ has to be considered in relation to two 
projects which flanked the event of its production. 
The first is a project called ‘The Living Library’ and 
the second was that of a room, 10 Lovegrove LS6 
1AY. 

‘The Living Library’ was begun in 1986 and is an 
ongoing body of work. It is a series of notebooks 
which are part diary, part drawing pad, part archive 
and part ‘found’ matter. They are dilapidating Books 
of Hours. The project is simple — a page of the 
current notebook must be filled each day. The entry 
may be the description of the day’s events, a 
drawing, a found scrap of paper or the pasting-in of 
material from previous notebooks. The process is 
random and there are no rules other than the day’s 
page must be filled. It is a process that takes on time 
for itself and the aim is to cut-up one’s experience 
of being in the world in order to reintegrate it. This 
is a magical operation, rooted in ritual, and you 
watch as the books of your life unfold. 

Book-keeping, in this way, is a magnetic activity. 
It creates a force-field and the books themselves 
become a form of Oracle which is not always Delphic: 
an overheard conversation, written down four years 
ago, is suddenly spoken by a friend. Or, I am looking 
for a picture of “X’ (and have reserved space for it in 
one of the books) and then someone gives it to me 
— ‘T thought you might like this.’ The moments of 
synchronicity and serendipity can become 
staggering. The history of the cut-up is also a history 
of reintegration. By following the process you are 
merely tapping the deeper energetic and temporal 
structures of you life. It goes without saying that 
these kinds of ‘fortuitous’ moments do not happen 
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on a daily basis. Book-keeping also covers and 
reveals the moments of tedium that one faces and 
experiences. It is the discipline that is important 
and this is the key by which time is converted into 
page. The rewards come when the page, in turn, is 
converted back into real time. Try it and see. 

From April 1991 to August 1993 I was living in a 
one-room attic flat on Ash Grove, Leeds 6. During 
that time I began work on a project that came to be 
called 10 Lovegrove LS6 1AY. In short, its aim was 
the transformation of a conventional living space 

‘by taking the process of The Living Library and 
extending it into 3 dimensions plus time. The 
relationship between the two projects determined 
the ambience of the room, which became something 
akin to a monastic space. 10 Lovegrove became a 
temple in which to house The Living Library. The 
room was made up of objects which were given, or 
bought, specifically to suit the space, and ‘found’ 
objects were also introduced. The ceiling was 
adorned with a canopy of stars from which hung a 
golden gondola, mobiles of mathematical shapes, 
miniature globes, golden Christmas stars and prints 
of Marcel Duchamp’s rotoreliefs. Fluorescent 
paintings of the Sun and the Fool (from the 
Marseilles Tarot Deck) were hung at opposite ends 
of the room, mirroring each other. As The Living 
Library was used to record the evolving space of 10 
Lovegrove, drawings from the former were 
introduced into the latter. It was Christmas all year 
round at 10 Lovegrove, and a symbiosis grew 
between that space and the pages of The Living 
Library. 

The intention of 10 Lovegrove emerged from 
day-to-day experience and with friends who spent 
time in the room. The space was a ‘world’ that 
appeared to grow and to exist through its own laws 
and logic. It was an enchanted illusion and its success 
depended upon the constant refinement and 
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juxtaposition of image and object: a floating world 
of both micro and macrocosm. In this sense it owed 
more to an Elizabethan world view than to the world 
of Elle Interiors. 

As:with The Living Library, the room became a 
magnet — a stage for seemingly inexplicable events 
and.synchronicities. The Dreamachine was central to 
the topology of 10 Lovegrove. In the evenings it 
would be left spinning at 33 rpm, illuminating the 
space and casting the shadows of the mobiles across 
the walls. During these times 10 Lovegrove would 
take on the air of Plato’s cave and the room would 
appear to breathe. It was a landscape for reverie and 
‘such stuff as dreams are made of.” 

There is one effect of the Dreamachine which, to 
my knowledge, hasn’t been commented upon: there 
is a ‘snapshot’ phenomenon where a photographic 
image punctuates the cinematic ‘pseudo-events’ 
which: unravel, and are cohered, through mental 
animation. This needs explaining. 

The position of the Dreamachine in 10 Lovegrove 
was against a side wall, directly in front of where an 
oval mirror hung. In keeping with the Elizabethan 
sentiment of the philosophy of the space the mirror 
had actually belonged to a Mrs Dee. She had lived in 
the flat below and had died there whilst I was 
resident in the house. In an act of generosity the 
Landlord had: decided that the mirror suited the 
‘interior design’ (as he put it) of my flat: I found it 
left. inside the room with a note detailing his 
benevolence. He was right — the mirror suited the 
space very well. The bulb inside the Dreamachine’s 
cylinder fell just below the centre of the mirror. The 
‘snapshot’ phenomenon appeared irregularly and it 
was always of 10 Lovegrove. Sometimes it would be 
an image of the Dreamachine and the mirror; at 
other times it would be cut-ups of different elements 
of the space. It was as though whatever was reflected 
in the mirror (and, in terms of mirror-space, this 
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would be the whole room) was being refracted, cut- 
up and fed back out of the Dreamachine. The 
‘snapshot’ was always random and in complete 
distinction to what was being dreamed. I call these 
‘snapshots’ dreamirages and they only ever existed 
in memory. The second you tried to focus it was 
gone, but you knew that the image had passed 
through the retina. 

The aspect of memory is characteristic of using 
the Dreamachine. You have to flow with the ever 
changing images and hieroglyphs as they are always 
mutating. When a dreamirage occurred you knew; 
but only as an effect of memory. 

Part of the illusion of 10 Lovegrove lay in the 
interaction of five tableaux: four walls and a ceiling. 
The whole illusion could never be grasped in its 
entirety. It changed according to where you sat. The 
illusion was ambience and it was always more than 
the sum of the vista before you. The dreamirage 


had the perceptual illusion of cutting-up and fusing . 


elements of a 360° view of the space. The 
dreamirage reconciled the panoramic illusion of 10 
Lovegrove through cut-up and superimposition. In 
this way the Dreamachine functioned as a camera 
obscura and the surface for projection was memory. 
The question, then, is what does a dreamirage look 
like? The answer is that it looks like ‘The Lovers’ and 
this is how you frieze one in real time... 


The nagua/ comes 
into the picture from Nowhere 


A ‘world’ exists to the degree that it is moulded by 
perception, which in turn moulds that ‘world’. The 
seam between the material ‘world’ of matter and 
our perception of it is language. 10 Lovegrove was 
a ‘world’ and the illusion of its coherence was an 
ambience and aura of enchantment. The room 
became 10 Lovegrove only when friends who spent 
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time there reacted with the space — and vice versa. 
The belief in 10 Lovegrove as something other than 
a mere flat was premised upon my ceasing to refer 
to the space as ‘home’ or ‘the flat’, etc. and instead 
calling it ‘The Lovegrove’ or ‘10 Lovegrove’. That's 
the trick. In that way the room would be held in 
memory as an enchanted space and not a random 
assortment of third-hand furniture, laser-copied 
drawings and cheap Christmas decorations. 

In August, 1993, I was moving to Berkeley, 
California for the year and needed a record of the 
room. Straightforward slide photography could 
provide a photoessay, but the room as 10 Lovegrove 
was a more difficult problem to solve. Can ambience 
be photographed? I had been aware of this problem 
as the space had grown and become more refined. I 
feared that 10 Lovegrove, like the dreamirages 
produced by the Dreamachine, might only be 
preserved in memory. However, if 10 Lovegrove’s 
ambience was to be given form, it seemed clear that 
the form itself had to be provided by the room. 
Moreover, as the potential impossibility of seizing 
ambience was entwined within the space, it seemed 
only reasonable to presume that the event in which 
this could occur was already there, ahead of 
schedule, waiting to happen. It already existed as the 
projection of a desire and it had already been seen in 
the dreamirages. If you are in doubt as to how to 
achieve something: do nothing. 

I left the documentation of the room until the last 
available time. I had arranged with Catherine to 
take the transparencies on July 27th. A couple of 
days prior to the date I checked my camera, only to 
find that the shutter had jammed. It had worked 
when [ had last used it. I took the camera to Leeds 
Camera Centre on 10 Albion Street and, stressing 
the urgency of the situation, they gave me the loan 
of the Yashica whilst mine was being repaired. The 
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manager tested the camera — winding it on to prove 
it was in good, working order. It was. Problem solved. 

The transparencies were shot in the early evening 
and the borrowed camera worked fine — until 5 or 6 
shots into the film. The shutter had jammed. I 
rewound the film, shot again and then, 8 or 9 shots 
later, the shutter jammed. This happened with the 
entire roll of film and always in an arbitrary 
sequence. Catherine and I continued to rewind and 
double expose until we both felt something might be 
there. There was no way of knowing the order of 
superimposition. I shot the second film the next 
morning thinking that I would have to double 
expose again. This time the camera worked perfectly 
and I got a good photoessay of the room. When we 
picked up the developed transparencies we knew 
immediately that “The Lovers’ was as it should be. 
The precision of superimposition was breathtaking. 
Not only did the frame contain the Dreamachine, it 
also resembled the dreamirages that would appear, 
whilst using it, in the mind’s eye. Through the 
circumstances of apparently faulty technology, 10 
Lovegrove had allowed itself to be given form — as 
illusion, ambience and dreamirage. 

‘The Lovers’ is made up of four separate shots: 

Firstly, the overall image is made up of one frame: 
Catherine sitting in front of the book case. One of 
the pair of hands, above the Dreamachine’s light 
bulb, is hers. 

Secondly, the other pair of hands is mine. When 
this shot was taken I would have been in the same 
position as Catherine. We were both holding the 
wand of 10 Lovegrove: this has disappeared 
completely. My hand is the only element of the 
second shot to appear in the frame. 

Thirdly, my face, hand and index finger all exist 
in the space of the mirror in front of, and including, 
the Dreamachine. Part of the mirror’s oval shape can 
be seen at the bottom of the photograph. The hand 
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at the bottom left-hand corner is also mine, from the 
same shot, in real space. 

Finally, the saucer shaped light source (a standard 
desk lamp) is the only part of the fourth shot to 
appear in the overall frame. 

The superimposition and meaning of ‘The 
Lovers’ has a coherence that would not exist if each 
of the four shots had been planned. The fusion lies 
in the event of photography and this was 
characterised by what I would call an interruption of 
the nagual into the tonal; or, an unknown energy 
encroaching upon and shaping the actual event. In 
this context, the terms may well be arbitrary but 
they provide a framework for thinking through 
synchronicity and serendipity as more than chance 
and accident. They will be familiar to anyone who 
has read about the world of Don Juan Matus. I want 
to describe here something of the weight of the two 
concepts. 

The terms are from Yaqui Indian sorcery. 
However, the actual term ‘sorcery’ is misleading. As 
Carlos Castaneda writes, in the introductory essay to 
The Art of Dreaming: 

‘For Don Juan, sorcery was the act of embodying 
some specialised theoretical and practical premises 
about the nature and role of perception in moulding 
the universe around us.” 

The tonal and the nagual are concepts in and 
against which our perception of what it means to 
inhabit the world is moulded and measured. Readers 
of William S. Burroughs’ Western Lands wilogy will 
have already come across them. In the foreword to 
The Retreat Diaries Burroughs gives a concise 
summary of the distinctions between the two 
concepts. The understanding and realisation of both 
concepts is, as Burroughs writes, a form of spiritual 
training ‘to produce an impeccable warrior — that is, 
a being who is at all times completely in possession 
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of himself.’ In describing the tonal and the nagual 
Burroughs goes on to write: 


The tonal is the sum of any individual’s 
perceptions and knowledge, everything he can 
talk about and explain, including his own 
physical being. The nagual is everything that 
cannot be talked about or explained, but only 
witnessed.” 


A student of Don Juan’s system is taught to reach the 
unknown of the nagual with the aid of a benefactor, 
whilst their activity in the everyday, or the tonal, is 
strengthened through the help of a teacher. The 
roles of benefactor and teacher are a prior different, 
but both are necessary if the student is to reach, 
enter and survive in the unpredictability and lethal 
potential of the nagual. Furthermore, as Burroughs 
states: 


*... the tonal, the totality of conscious existence, 
shapes the individual being, the tonal is in turn 
shaped by the nagual, by everything it is not, 
which surrounds it like a mould. The tonal tends 
to shut out and deny the nagual, which takes 
over completely in the moment of death. If we 
see the nagual as the unknown, the unpredictable 
and unexplainable, the role of the artist is to 
make contact with the nagual and bring part of 
it back into the ¢onal in paint or words, sculpture, 
film, or music.” 


Now, I think that the role of the artist 2s to make 
contact with the nagual. This does not necessarily 
mean that s/he has to enter other modes of 
perception. Opiates will get you there but discipline 
is the key by which whatever insight has been 
gleaned can be coherently moulded in the everyday 
world of the tonal. Discipline: the muses have to 
know where to find you. Such interruptions of the 
unknown can occur at any point in one’s working 
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pattern. The art lies in seeing and seizing them for 
what they are. How can a camera that is new cease 
to work properly for an hour or so and then function 
perfectly? Because it is ceasing to work for a reason. 
Both Catherine and I might have given up the 
attempt to photograph 10 Lovegrove but we 
recognised something. That recognition turned out 
to be ‘The Lovers’. In terms of the nagual such an 
interruption of technology in the tonal isn’t even a 
mere ripple. Jt was there to make it happen. The 
photograph is the chemical form of the dreamirages 
that had been seen in the Dreamachine: cut-ups 
which drew together the whole illusion of 10 
Lovegrove. Once they had been observed they were 
waiting to exist. The only means to give them form 
was through an ‘accidental and fortuitous 
photography’. 

Finally, a word or two about the alchemy of 
photography... 

‘The first photograph was produced by a radiant 
light from the body of Christ. It is known as the 
shroud of Turin.” This is a statement by the artist 
Joel-Peter Witkin. It is both wrong and right. August 
6 1945. ‘Little Boy’ is dropped. The name is a 
reference to Roosevelt. Four days later the 
Hiroshima City Survey Section put the death toll at 
118,661 citizens. 62.9% of 76,000 buildings are 
destroyed. Within this madness the most banal and 
bloody alchemical image in the history of 
photography is created. The light source is Uranium 
235 and the focal length is 2,630 yards from the 
rough centre of Little Boy’s impact. The photograph 
is a permanent shadow of a hand-valve wheel 
printed on the side of a gas tank. This is the power 
of radiation that Witkin ascribes to the Magus; we 
now know that carbon dating has put the shroud out 
of reach of Easter A.D.35. However, Witkin is right 
that the shroud is the first photograph; or, it is the 
first photograph that we know of. It is also 
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alchemical: made through a chemical reaction 
between a dead body and an embalming process, the 
details of which have now been lost. Both the hand- 
valve wheel and the shroud are photographs and 
they are formed through the interruption of death. 

There are other more conventional forms of 
photography that bear witness to interruption. The 
8mm and super-8 films of Stella Lansing, shot in the 
1970s, show unwanted and distorted images; the 
projected ‘thought-form’ photography of Ted Serios, 
whose ability to influence film waned after 1967; or 
the work of Richard and Fred Veilleux who, after 
consulting a ouija board in 1966, received 
‘assignments’ in which ghost images would appear as 
if from nowhere. All of the work of these four is 
alchemical because something other than that which 
was being photographed emerged within the 
chemistry of film and processing. They are quirks 
and anomalies of light. The hand-valve wheel and 
the shroud are both alchemical in the sense that the 
lesson and technique of photography are developed 
elsewhere and in the case of the shroud before 
‘photography’ existed. 

“The Lovers’ is an alchemical image-realised on 
film and is of an entirely different order to any of the 
above. Its alchemy lies in its relationship to both 10 
Lovegrove and the Dreamachine and whatever 
interrupted the flow of technology. The image could 
not be conceived or planned but, on seeing it, it 
was more than could be hoped for. The androgynes 
bears witness to an event that cannot be explained: 
it is the perfect memory of the dreamirage of 10 
Lovegrove. 
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Notes 


' Carlos Castaneda, The Art of Dreaming, Aquarian, p.vii 


* All Burroughs quotes from “The Retreat Diaries’ in The 
Burroughs File, City Lights, pp190—191 


* Taped responses of questions put to Joel-Peter Witkin by 
Jeremy Roe, September 24 1995, I am grateful to Jeremy for 
sharing his research on Witkin with me and for our 
conversations on Witkin’s work. 


With regard to the concepts of the nagual and the tonal - 
Burroughs’ descriptions are extremely useful, though for a 
fuller understanding of both concepts and the roles of the 
teacher and benefactor the whole cycle of Castaneda's work 
has to be read. The training is extremely arduous and 
requires the continued recapitulation of one’s whole life. 

The work of Stella Lansing, Ted Serios and the Veilleux 
brothers appears in most books on the paranormal. See, for 
example, Phenomena, A Book of Wonders by John Mitchell 
and J.M. Rickard. 

I would like to thank all those people who shared the 
dream of 10 Lovegrove, to Catherine Lupton for sharing the 
event with me; to Iain A Boal for our conversations in 
Berkeley and Norfolk on the shroud; and to Paul Seward for 
our continuing conversations and time spent in 10 
Lovegrove. 


Brion Gysin with a Dreamachine Photo: Anne Nordmann 
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Nothing is True 


Everything is Permuted 
The Last Words of Hassan i Sabbah 


This story is about the Word;across Time and Space, 
transcending cultural boundaries. It is about disguise 
and dissimulation, transmission and dissemination. 
It begins at an end, and ends at a beginning. Full 
circle, cycling through the ages, turning through 
360 degrees and all points in between. It is a story 
about magic and codes, about dreams and reality; 
above all, it is about the Process. 

The end of one story is the beginning of another. 
All things return to their root, and to begin we will 
visit the secret chamber of Hassan i Sabbah, Old 
Man of the Mountain and founder of the Ismaeli sect 
known throughout history as ‘The Assassins’. The 
date is May 23rd. The year, 1124. The place, Alamut, 
the Eagle’s Nest set high in the mountains, just south 
of the Caspian Sea. We're sitting in the Safety Zone. 
Safe from the orthodoxies to the West, and from 


the Mongol hordes to the East. This is a city of 


refuge, and a base for transmitting. It is reputed to 


contain the greatest library in all Islam, a haven for 
the ‘word’ in all its forms. Here one can find ancient 
manuscripts from all the world’s traditions. And it is 
here that we find Hassan i Sabbah. 

He is waiting for us in the same chamber he has 
occupied for 33 years since founding his mountain 
kingdom. 

Hassan i Sabbah is dying, but still he waits. 
Waiting for the moment to strike. And while he waits 
he dreams of the grand stratagem by which he 
secured this impenetrable retreat. How he bargained 
it for the skin of an ox, sliced so thin that its length 
could encompass the mountain. All the land 
contained in the skin was his. But he is dying and his 
life-blood will soon depart. He must speak with Kiya. 

Reaching out from his bed, he beckons Kiya- 
Buzurg-Umid, his Grand Vizier, friend and chosen 
successor. ‘Kiya, come close,’ he whispers. ‘It is time 
to convey the secret.’ 
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The Grand Vizier, leans closer. The Old Man, his 
Master, has promised him this. Kiya draws up his 
robe to form a protective screen from prying eyes 
and inquisitive ears. These last words are for him 
alone. Later they were to be recorded in Cities of the 
Red Night from which I now quote: 


It is said that an initiate who wishes to know the 
answer to any question need only repeat these 
words as he falls asleep and the answer will come 
in a dream.... 


Rumour has it that ‘these words’ were: ‘Nothing is 
True. Everythirfg is Permitted.’ 


Cut to 1958. Paris. Brion Gysin is casting a spell. Some 
834 years have passed since Hassan’s dying breaths. 
Hearing his story from Brion, William Burroughs 
adopts the Old Man’s maxim as his own, but is he 
aware that the numerical value of ‘Alamut’ according 
to mystical traditions is 483? Does he see the 
permutations begin to unwind? 

Two years have passed and Brion is recording his 
permuted poetry for the BBC, famously achieving 
the second lowest audience on record. We pause to 
wonder who achieved less. 

Retreat back 1000 years. A manuscript begins to 
circulate in esoteric circles. It is drawn from an 
ancient tradition and records the secret instructions 
of Creation. Scan text. Lock on to 2:3. Display: 


Twenty-two foundation letters: Engrave them, 
carve them, weigh them, and transpose them, 
Alef with them all. Permute them and with them 
form the soul of all that ever was formed, and the 
soul of all that ever will be formed. 

Sefer Yetzirah —- Chapter 2 verse 3 


We know that by 900 this text was circulating in Arabic. 
Hassan i Sabbah, educated with the highest of his day 
and versed in mysticism and magic, calls upon his 
scribes to prepare a copy for his library. He notes that 
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central to this esoteric Book of Creation is the concept 
of ‘No — Thing’, the root of all existence. 

Permutate ‘Nothing is True. Everything is 
Permitted.’ Full circle. 360 distinct phrases emerge. 

Brion Gysin permutates I AM THAT I AM, the 
ancient formula for the ineffable God, indefinable, 
the ‘No-Thing’ of the ancients manifested, the root 
of all Creation. ‘It is said... that the answer will come 
in a dream.” 

Someone at last understands. The last words of 
Hassan i Sabbah: ‘No — thing is True. Everything is 
Permuted’. 


Chinese Whispers 


Hassan i Sabbah was a revolutionary, a heretic, and a 
mystic. Crowded in on all sides by the most vicious 
and murderous foes, he resorted to psychic terrorism 
as a method. His aim was to survive, to sit out the dark 
days as East and West fought themselves to 
destruction, ravaging all that stood in between. His 
retreat to the Mountains was masterly, as was his ability 
for disguise. 

Outnumbered and out-armed, he wisely refrained 
from engaging in direct conflict for that road led to 
certain defeat. He needed to buy Time, that most 
precious of commodities and the only thing ever 
really worth buying. Hence the exploitation of 
subterfuge and of terror. The Old Man of the 
Mountain initiated a war of words, the mightiest 
propaganda battle the world has known. He selected 
victims in positions of extreme power, and his 
Assassins struck in the full glare of publicity. This was 
Holy War, and the reward was Paradise. 

Infiltrating the enemy camp, the Assassins would 
live and work among them for months or possibly 
years before seizing the moment to strike. It was a 
campaign erected on a principle on uncertainty, his 
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followers indistinguishable from his foe. And so the 
tradition of masks and disguise evolved. 

‘Are you an assassin?’ 

‘Or am I?” 

Time alone will say. 


As he lays dying the Old Man, master of the secret 
way, dissembles his final transmission in his dying 
words. Wrapped up and encoded, secreted in his 
enemies’ camps they pass down the time-line 
courtesy of the chroniclers of the Crusades. No-one 
suspects the virus in their midst. 

This has been the way of the oppressed throughout 
time. Utilise words, disguise, encode, indicate with 
hints: an oral tradition to be decoded through action. 
Action speaks louder. As William Burroughs has said, 
words restrict. They limit and distort consciousness at 
the momeht of conception. 

Nothing is True — Everything is Permitted. 
Phonically, the adjustment is almost nothing at all. 
Split the word. 

Nothing = No - Thing. 
Permitted = Permuted. 
In the semitic languages of the mystics there are no 
vowels. Meaning depends on How you say the word, 
not how it is written. This is the root of the division 
of occult and mystical schools. Truth resolved on 
the sound of the word. 
Hassan i Sabbah knew this. 


Brion Gysin, at the close of The Process recalls the 
words (written) of Kashf Ul-Haqa’iq from the 13th 
century: 


Of one hundred thousand men there may be 
one who knows and, of a hundred thousand 
things he knows, there may be one he should 
utter. Of the one hundred thousand things he 
utters there may be one he should write. If my 
own opinion had been set down in this book, 
both friend and foe might learn of it... 
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In other days, the initiate confided their 
secrets only to those they considered competent, 
swearing them to the secret... The initiate... have 
obtained their knowledge... through personal 
association with those who knew. Therefore, he 
who seeks the mysteries and the realities, must 
seek out someone who knows for, from the book 
alone, nothing emerges. 


Nothing is True. Everything is Permitted 
the last words of Hassan i Sabbah. 


I have suggested that in his actions Brion Gysin 
revealed the secrets of Hassan i Sabbah’s last words. 
Similarly, that William Burroughs has indicated their 
value as a direct link to answers through dream. My 
experience is that he is correct. I experimented with 
the decoded variant ‘No-Thing is True. Everything 
is Permuted’. 720 permutations, with one repeat. 
360 distinct phrases. My dream that night took me 
a city of refuge, a place of dead roads where dreams 
meet with reality and an Old Man presides. He 
showed me the history of his exile drawn upon a 
frieze in his citadel. He showed the figure of 
Tamerlaine whose name I mistook for that of a 
Christian Saint but who on examination turned out 
to be a descendent of the Mongul Warrior Genghis 
Khan, and as feared and ruthless as his forebear. 

If I read the story correctly, he was telling of the 
tragedy of barbarism his Assassins fought to stem, of 
the need to believe in the transmission of a survival 
plan, the need to be silent in the night and invisible 
in the day. To exist unknown to those who would 
thwart his way, his progress through arid beyond the 
constraints of Time. 

The word writes and re-writes itself. It is no 
coincidence that the means of magic is the ‘spell’ and 
that it is found in the words we use. 


‘And God said Let there be Light. And there was 
Light.’ 
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Creation as an act of speech. 


Abracadabra: translated literally this means ‘T will 
create as I speak’. 


On letters and words the Sefer Yetzirah instructs us to 
‘permute’. Brion Gysin proclaimed ‘Rub Out the 
Word’ ; and permuted. 

‘Nothing is True. Everything is Permitted’ 
produces 360 distinct formulations, completing each 
degree of the circle. The beginning is in the end, and 
the end is in the beginning. 


If all that I have written so far seems far-fetched it 
is worth recalling that Hassan i Sabbah was a 
member of the Ismaeli sect of Islam, versed in the 
secrets of the Islamic mystics and conversant equally 
with the works of the cabalists who at the time 
commonly wrote in his native Arabic. He was 
knowledgeable in numerology of which the 
permutational technique was a central facet in terms 
of practical application, representing as it does the 
keys, at least according to theory, for breaking 
through the bonds of consciousness. Permutation 
became at this time the primary means for ecstasy 
and vision amongst the Spanish cabalists who 
retained continuous links with their Islamic 
compatriots. 

Equally significantly, for a propagandist, Hassan 
i Sabbah required ways of transmitting messages 
without danger of their interception. Encoding and 
disguising language was as vital a part as any in his 
armament of disruption, for it was by these means 
alone that the means of his reign could be activated. 
The word as virus. 
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So he says as he dies, ‘Nothing is True’, and in so 
saying directs us to look beyond the outer form of 
the words. He begins by telling us that what he is 
saying is NOT what he means, because if nothing is 
true, then neither is.this final message. Perhaps the 
confusion between ‘permitted’ and ‘permuted’ is 
the result of mistranslation or transcription, but 
perhaps not. We will never know, for the archives of 
Alamut were destroyed and no accurate record 
survives. But I choose to believe that it matters not 
whether it was a deliberate obfuscation or merely 
erroneous. Those who know will know. And those 
who don’t will not. 

But re-formulating the phrase gets us out of the 
mire of nihilism which sits so ill on the back of what 
we do know about the Old Man of the Mountain, 
whose word was the ‘law absolute’ to his followers. 
The Assassins understood the concept of perfected 
discipline as no army has done before or since. 
Absolute submission to the Word was their 
prerequisite for survival. 

By design or by chance, the virus set loose on May 
23 1124 re-emerged through the words and actions 
of Brion Gysin and William Burroughs. In their 
collaborative book, The Third Mind, it is written: 


Permutations for 5 things, any 5, from... J am that 
I am to 5 pistol shots at a distance of | meter, 2 
meters, 3 meters, 4 meters, 5 meters. Permutate 
them, and you have my ‘Pistol Poem’, the most 
percussive of our time. 


Nothing is True, Everything is Permitted 
The last words of Hassan i Sabbah. 


Another Note in a Bottle headed in yr direction on this cardboard just before 


I head to the P.O. to say how it was to meet Brion in those pre-bell bottom days in Paris, the 
Café ODEON, the jazz caves, Gino Forman who ghosted thru the Beat Hotel playing his guitar 
& whom Mme. Ruchou could never find when she got there, Harold Norse working upstairs 
in his room excited by cutups & Brion’s helmsmanship, William at the pinball machine, 
Sinclair Beiles walking down Git Le Coeur completely naked & taking a dive in the Seine 
coming up to taunt tourists on boats w/a finger up his ass. When I came to see Brion in his 
room Allen & Gregory were in Cannes where the Living Theatre was being celebrated for 
Shirley Clark’s film “The Connection’. Gerry Goodrow & Dixie were Napoleons of the left-bank 
& George Whitman had become Shakespeare. That was when Brion let everyone know that 
there were only Minutes to Go. Gregory refused to be cut up, natural cut up as he was & now 
it seems like centuries w/millennia looming to be lived under inhuman compression. The 
eternity which exists for the blindfolded standing before the executioner’s wall remains open 
to question. Everyday Brion’s room was on the move as primed canvases, work in various stages 
of transit you moved around his walls. We sat enveloped in green smoke, bush from Ketama 
and Brion was intoning ‘Kick that Habit, Man — Kick that Man, Habit, that Habit Kick that 
Man.’ We sat on opposite sides of the cylindrical cardboard dream machine covered ‘on the 
inside w/Brion’s calligraphies, looking through celestial slits as the dream funnel spun on a 
turntable w/naked light bulb hanging from above. Then the craziest cartoons began to unreel, 
images from the deepest core became after image reality, the real Flintstones in paleolithic 
time, surrealist fantasies wrapped in science fiction. Looking through the cylinder to the other 
side I saw Brion’s face wreathed in smiles of serious fantasy, that noble head turning from 
Roman Consul into Granny Gysin, a precursor of videomorphing. You are in constant flux, 
in a state of spiritual liquefaction, and as long as he kept smiling which he did — I knew that 
he was completely conscious of everything I saw & felt. then closing my eyes, letting the flicker 
effect work on the screen of my lit lids — thank you Ian Sommerville — Just when I thought I 
was in deep space, Captain Gysin sent the nose cone hurtling even further into the 3rd eye 
of Mother Chaos. I can hear him now saying ‘yeah, yeah, yeah, yeah.’ When I began working 
in mylar some years later, making photographs in bendable mirrors I thought of Brion’s Dream 
machine & was happy in the awareness that the experience of Brion’s no-holds barred flying 
inner eye space travel had prepared me to travel in worlds where the only thing you could rely 
on was your own self & that automatic pilot would always guide me. 

best, Ira Cohen — August 15, ’95 
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The Living Brain 


The Greeks had no word for it. To them the brain 
was merely ‘the thing in the head’, and completely 
negligible. Concerned as so many of them were 
about man’s possession of a mind, a soul, a spiritual 
endowment of the gods, it is strange they did not 
anticipate our much less enterprising philosophers 
of some score of centuries later, and invent at least 
a pocket in the head, a sensorium, to contain it. But 
no, the Greeks, seeking a habitation for the mind, 
could find no better place for it than the midriff, 
whose rhythmic movements seemed so closely linked 
with what went on the mind. 

The Hebrews also attributed special dignity to 
that part of the body; thence Jehovah plucked man’s 
other self. Old ideas are not always as wide of the 
mark as they seem. The rhythm of breathing is 
closely related to mental states. The Greek word for 
diaphragm, gp7v, appears in such everyday words as 
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frenzy and frantic, as well as in the discredited 
phrenology, and the erudite schizophrenia... 


There is still controversy about the origin and 
nature of animal electricity. Hampered though 
experimenters were by lack of trustworthy equip- 
ment they gradually accumulated enough facts to 
show that all living tissue is sensitive in some degree 
to electric currents and, what is perhaps more 
important, all living tissue generates small voltages 
which change dramatically when the tissue is injured 
or becomes active. 

These experiments were not concerned with the 
brain; they were made on frogs’ legs, fish eggs, 
electric eels, and flayed vermin. Nor could the brain 
be explored in that way. 

It took a war to bring the opportunity of devising 
a technique for exploring the human brain — and two 
more wars to perfect it. Two medical officers in the 
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Prussian army, wandering through the stricken field 
of Sedan, had the brilliant if ghoulish notion to test 
the effect of the galvanic [electric] current on the 
exposed brains-of some of the casualties. These 
pioneers of 1870, Fritsch and Hitzig, found that 
when certain areas at the side of the brain were 
stimulated by the current, movements took place in 
the opposite side of the body. 

That the brain itself produces electric currents 
was the discovery of an English physician, R. Caton, 
in 1875. 

This growing nucleus of knowledge was 
elaborated and carried further by Ferrier in 
experiments with the ‘Faradic current’. Towards the 
end of the century there was a spate of information 
which suggested that the brain of animals possessed 
electrical properties related to those found in nerve 
afid muscle. Prawdwicz-Neminski in 1913 produced 
what he called the ‘electrocerebrogram’ of a dog, and 
was the first to attempt to classify such observations. 

The electrical changes in the brain, however, are 
minute. The experiments of all these workers were 
made on the exposed brain of animals. There was no 
means of amplification in those days whereby the 
impulses reaching the exterior of the cranium could 
be observed or recorded, even if their presence had 
been suspected... 


From an unexpected quarter now came an entirely 
new development. Turn up the section on the brain 
in a pre-war textbook of physiology and you will 
find gleanings from clinical neuro-anatomy and — 
Pavlov. Almost as if recapitulating the history of 
physiological ideas, Pavlov’s work began below the 
midriff. He found that the process of digestion could 
not be understood without reference to the nervous 
system, and so commenced his laborious study of 
learning in animals. 
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For nearly two generations Pavlov’s experiments 
were the sole source of information on brain 
physiology. Workers in British laboratories had not 
permitted themselves to explore further than the top 
of the spinal cord. One took an anatomical glance at 
the brain, and turned away in despair. There seemed 
to be no possibility of isolating one single variable, 
one single mode of activity, among the myriad 
functions of the brain. Thus there was something of 
a taboo against the study of the brain. The success 
of Pavlov in breaking this taboo early in the century 
was due to his contrivance for isolating his 
experimental animals from all but two stimuli; his 
fame rests on his measurement of responses to the 
stimuli. 

[In] the Cambridge [... and] Oxford schools the 
procedure adopted, to comply with the traditional 
requirements of scientific method, was to dissect out 
or isolate the organ or part of an organ to be studied. 
This was often carried to the extreme of isolating a 
single nerve fibre. 

Imagine, then, how refreshing and tantalising 
were the reports from Pavlov’s laboratory in 
Leningrad to those engaged on the meticulous 
dissection of invisible nerve tendrils and the analysis 
of the impulses we induced them to transmit. After 
four years spent working literally in a cage and 
chained by the ankle — not for punishment but for 
electrical screening — enlargement came when my 
professor of that date assigned me to establishing a 
laboratory in association with a visiting pupil of 
Pavlov, Rosenthal. We spent a year or so on 
mastering the technique and improving it by the 
introduction of certain electronic devices. The 
Russian results were confirmed. 

Meanwhile, another major event in the history of 
physiology had taken place. Berger in 1928 at last 
brought Hartley’s vibrations into the laboratory and 
with them a method which seemed to hold out the 
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promise of an investigation of electrical brain activity 
as precise as were the reflex measurements of Pavlov. 
When Pavloy visited England I had the privilege of 
discussing it with him on familiar terms. [Hartley 
had, in 1749, proposed that mental phenomena are derived 
from rhythmic movements in the brain. Berger, almost 200 
years later, succeeded in getting a ‘wobbly line’ trace of 
electrical brain activity, though its use beyond the simple 
fact was negligible)... 


The first occasion on which the possibilities of 
clinical electroencephalography were discussed in 
England was quite an informal one. It was at the 
Maudsley Hospital in London, in 1929. The team 
there under Professor Golla were in some difficulty 
about electrical apparatus; they were trying to get 
some records of the ‘Berger rhythm’, using 
amplifiers with an old galvanometer that fused every 
time they switched on the current. Golla was anxious 


_ touse the Matthews oscillograph, then the last word 


in robust accuracy, to measure peripheral and central 
conduction times. I was still working at Cambridge 
under the watchful eye of Adrian and Matthews and 
was pleased to introduce this novelty to him. When 
at lunch around the laboratory table, he referred to 
the recent publication of Berger’s claims, I readily 
declared that anybody could record a wobbly line, it 
was a string of artefacts, even if there were anything 
significant in it there was nothing you could 
measure, and so on. Golla agreed with milder 
scepticism, but added: 


If this new apparatus is as good as you say, it 
should be easy to find out whether Berger’s 
rhythm is only artefact; and if it isn’t, the 
frequency seems remarkably constant; surely one 
could measure that quite accurately. 


And he surmised that there would be variations of 
the rhythm in disease. 
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Cambridge still could not accept the brain as a 
proper study for the physiologist. Berger's work 
received little recognition until in May 1934, Adrian 
and Matthews gave the first convincing 
demonstration of the ‘Berger rhythm’ to an English 
audience, a meeting of the Physiological Society at 
Cambridge. 

Meanwhile, Golla was reorganising his laboratory. 
When he invited me to join his research team my 
first task was to visit the German laboratories, 
including particularly that of Hans Berger. 

Berger had observed that the larger and more 
regular rhythms tended to stop when the subject 
opened his eyes or solved some problem in mental 
arithmetic. This was confirmed by Adrian and 
Matthews with leads from electrodes on Adrian's 
head attached to a Matthews amplifier and ink- 
writing oscillograph. This superior apparatus 
enabled them to go a step further and prove that the 
ten cycles per second rhythm arises in the visual 
association areas in the occiput and not from the 
whole brain. 

Only some years later was it realised what an 
important step this was. 

In the pathological laboratory, Golla’s earlier 
surmise, that there would be variations in the 
rhythmic oscillation in disease, was soon verified. A 
technique was developed there by which the central 
point of the disturbance in tissue could be accurately 
determined. For surgery, the immediate result of 
perfecting this technique was important; it made 
possible the location of tumours, brain injuries, or 
other physical damage to the brain. It was helpful in 
many head cases during the war. 

The hope of isolating single functions had now 
been abandoned; those who entered this field were 
committed to studying the brain as a whole organ 
and through it the body as a whole organism... 
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The brain must be pictured as a vast aggregation of 
electrical cells, as numerous as the stars of the 
Galaxy, some ten thousand million of them, through 
which surge the restless tides of our electrical being 
relatively thousands of times more potent than the 
force of gravity. It is when a million or so of these 
cells repeatedly fire together that the rhythm of their 
discharge becomes measurable in frequency and 
amplitude. 

What makes these million cells act together — or 
indeed what causes a single cell to discharge — is 
not known. We are still a long way from any 
explanation of these basic mechanics of the brain. 

EEG records may be considered as the bits and 
pieces of a mirror for the brain, itself speculum 
speculorum. They must be carefully sorted before 
even trying to fit them together with bits from other 
sources. Their information comes as a conventional 
message, coded. You may crack the code, but that 
does not imply that the information will necessarily 
be of high significance. We watch the frequencies as 
well as the amplitudes and origin of the brain 
rhythms, knowing that many earnest seekers for the 
truth have spent lifetimes trying to decipher what 
they thought were real messages, only to find that 
their horoscopes and alembics contained gibberish. 
The scientist is used to such hazards of research; it 
is only the ignorant and superstitious who regard 
him, or think he regards himself, as a magician or 
priest who is right about everything all the time. 


The Significance of Pattern 


The only important assertion about the working of 
the human brain which has been discussed so far is 
that, in the records of its electrical activity, among 
their myriad patterns are found a few which seem to 
be meaningful. This chapter... shall begin to inquire 
into the special significance which we think may be 
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assigned to some of these patterns. So before taking 
this step, it may be well to... clarify our outlook as 
strange horizons come into view, and to establish the 
basic axiom, that where there is pattern there is 
significance. 

The main subject throughout will be the physical 
counterparts of mental events. It is common 
experience that wherever these are discussed two 
attitudes toward them usually appear, contrasted, 
often controversial, a revival of the old dispute about 
mind and matter, for which each generation finds 
new slogans. On the’ one hand, some people regard 
these mental processes as straightforward results of 
complex nerve activity coupled to a complex 
environment; they consequently declare that human 
reason is easily imitated and even surpassed by 
electronic devices... 

On the other hand, preconceptions aside, and 
considering only the physical intricacy of the brain, 
its vast aggregate of cell units, the still vaster 
astronomical number required to express their 
combinations and permutations, the boundless 
variety of human thought and imagination — 
considering only these factors of consciousness and 
personality, one may well question how, or even 
whether, such matters can ever be included in a 
philosophy of reason. They may seem to belong to 
another ‘universe of discourse’, wholly inaccessible 
to our technical probing, not merely because, like the 
other side of the moon, they happen to be facing the 
other way, but because, like a solid to an inhabitant 
of Flatland, they exist in a dimension which cannot 
by its nature be indicated on our measuring 
instruments. 

Consider then the significance of pattern. So 
much of brain physiology rests on this conception 
that it must be thoroughly understood before going 
further. It would be grossly misleading, for instance, 
to let it be thought, as loose talk about ‘brain waves’ 
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has suggested, that there is any reason to suppose a 
priori that the recorded patterns of brain activity 
have any mental significance. Indeed the reverse is 
the case; the alpha rhythms, most prominent of all 
those patterns, are most regular in their formation 
when mental activity is least. 

‘Order is Heav’n’s first law,’ wrote Pope. Pattern 
is the raw material of order. It is not always so 
regarded, nor even universally recognised as 
significant. The word came from Italy by way of 
France — pater, patron; but pattern is something for 
which there is no word in the Romance languages... 
Perhaps they had no need of such a word, so imbued 
was the Latin tradition with pattern; the Romans 
could make regular divisions of their daylight 
regardless of its duration, as if the seasonal variations 
were, like the tides of their sea, negligible, and the 
man-made pattern of a day the whole matter. For us, 
creatures of the glacial periphery, there was no 
escaping the majestic variations of light and 
darkness, incalculable but meaningful rhythm. The 
extravagances of its millennial flicker are imprinted 
in our nature: witness the brilliant aberrations of 
Baltic mentality where supermen loom in the 
twilight of the gods. 

Regular or irregular, the alternation of day and 
night was probably the first pattern in time that 
impressed the human brain, accentuated by the pre- 
thermostasis imposition of sleep. There would be 
early recognition, too, of the patterned calls of 
animals, the warning sequence of a coming storm, 
memorable cries of defiance or distress; finally, most 
precious of all patterns in time, speech. Long before 
this, however, observation and memory of patterns 
in space would be highly developed, though limited 
in practice to two dimensions... Early in our history 
we have found safety and satisfaction in 
remembering and reproducing simple patterns. 
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Pattern, then, may be defined as any sequence of 
events in time, or set of objects in space, 
distinguishable from or comparable with another 
sequence or set. The first significant attribute of a 
pattern is that you can remember it and compare it 
with another pattern. This is what distinguishes it 
from random events or chaos. 

Broadly speaking one may say that the sciences 
derive from pattern-seeking, the arts from pattern- 
making, though there is a much more intimate 
relation between the seeking and making of patterns. 
than this would suggest. It is worth recalling some 
other instances of pattern-seeking as the origin ofa 
science. 

When man first looked at the night sky he found 
patterns in the disorderly array of the stars, and his 
picturesque constellations are still useful to the 
astronomer, the beginning of his science. Geometry, 
the first abstract science, arose from the need for the 
seasonal restoration in the Nile Valley of the patterns 
of property. Gravitational astronomy grew from 
Newton’s perception of a pattern in the mutual 
relations of physical bodies. Botany rests on the 
pattern of plant relations which Linnaeus 
transformed into a classification. Biologists are still 
trying to fill in and complete the pattern of species 
Darwin found in the animal world. In later times, 
Mendel discovered the pattern of heredity, the 
science of genetics. Clerk Maxwell, unrecognised a 
hundred years ago except as a competent 
mathematician, endowed this generation with his 
prophetic enunciation of the patterns of electrical 
forces without knowledge of which there would be no 
electronics... 


Physiologists find convenient a division of the whole 
nervous system into two main parts, the sensory 
mechanisms, and the motor ones. On the sensory 
side are the sense organs, the sensory nerve trunks, 
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each containing myriads of minute nerve fibres, the 
extension relays of these within the spinal cord and, 
terminating at the surface of the back half of the 
brain, the sensory cortex. On the other side of the 
divide is the motor cortex, in the front part of the 
brain, the motor nerves and the muscles and glands 
which act upon the body itself or upon the outside 
world. There is here a complete circuit of 
information and effect: event, receptor, nerve, brain, 
brain, nerve, effector, event. So dramatic are the 
properties of such a circuit that for many years 
physiologists were content to study its simplest 
functions. Anatomists, too, sought tirelessly for the 
structural characters which were expected to 
underlay and to mirror the simple functional pattern 
outlined by experiment. But, just as the discredited 
phrenologists found too much meaning in their 
bumps, so some microscopists and, it must be 
confessed, electrophysiologists, saw system in the 
brain where others found none, and mistook the 
constriction of their methods for consistency in their 
material. 

It is true that certain parts of the brain have a 
regular and recognisable microscopic appearance 
and respond in a fairly predictable fashion when 
stimulated electrically, and when diseased or 
damaged they are associated with certain 
symptomatic or diagnostic signs or symptoms. But 
the exceptions to these rules are so numerous and 
their experimental foundation is so tenuous, that 
there is now a tendency to support an entirely 
‘holistic’ view of brain function, to suppose that all 
parts are engaged in any sense or any action, and 
that the location of function is more a probability 
than a place. In such a system, pattern there still 
must be, but not a pattern that can be recognised at 
a glance or described in a phrase. 

The sensory reception areas used to be compared 
with telephone exchanges, simply because messages 
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were known to travel between the end organs and 
the brain. Taste, least important of the senses, could 
then be conveniently described as a local exchange 
with very few outside wires and only four numbers of 
its own — sweet, sour, bitter, and salt. But the analogy 
is about as misleading as it could be. 

In a telephone system the meaning of a message 
received depends on the sender; in a sensory system 
the meaning depends on the receiver. When nerve 
impulses travel from a sense organ, it is their 
destination on the cortex which determines, in the 
first place, that character of the sensation, not the 
sense organ from which they come. If, when you get 
a number on the telephone, you give a message, 
the message remains the same, even if you give it to 
a wrong number. The result of such an error in the 
brain is very different. Supposing some vinegar 
comes into contact with one of the sensitive end 
organs of taste in the tip of your tongue and ‘gets a 
wrong number’ - that is, the nerve fibre instead of 
connecting with its proper reception area, becomes 
in some way cut and grafted on to a nerve fibre 
leading from the ear to the brain — what do you 
think you would taste? You would taste nothing. You 
would hear a very loud and startling noise. Every 
time the nerve end in your tongue was stimulated 
you would have a similar hallucination. If, instead, 
one auditory nerve were in this way misconnected 
with an optic nerve, when you heard music you 
would see visions. This is the mechanistic basis of 
hallucination. Such accidents are unlikely to occur in 
the peripheral nerves, where cross-talk is avoided by 
special anatomical arrangements, but they do occur 
within the brain itself. 

The matter is not, of course, quite as simple as 
here outlined. But it seems to be a safe 
generalisation, about all the senses, to say that what 
we usually speak of as the ‘quality’ of a sensation 
depends upon the parts of the brain reached by the 
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nerve impulses involved, and that the intensity of 
this sensation depends on the frequency of the 
impulses. 

Touch takes up a considerable area in what may 
be described as a much folded and wavering chart in 
the cortex. All the organs and parts of the body are 
represented on the chart, not in their visible 
proportions but according to the neural equipment 
and importance of each part - mouth larger than the 
cheeks, fingers larger than the arms, and so forth. 
The web of patterns woven by the many end organs 
on this shimmering abstract of our flesh is so 
intricately entangled that it may be some time before 
any satisfactory study of them will be made... 


Pain is often erroneously regarded as an unpleasant 
exaggeration of the sense of touch. In fact it is more 
like a sixth sense. It has its own interior and exterior 
end organs and its exclusive nerve connexions. 
Messages pass along them at a much slower pace 
than those on the touch and other sensory systems. 
The White Queen was wiser than Alice thought when 
she screamed before she was hurt instead of after. 
That is what, in effect, we always do. If you step on 
attack, you jump first, and only later feel the pain of 
it. The reflex signals travel there and back in less 
time than it takes for the sensation of pain to reach 
the brain. Try it. You'll be surprised. 

Patterns of hearing are second only in interest to 
those of the eye. Any sound is an event in time. The 
spatial aspect of a chord is only symbolical. A note 
must have a minimum duration; it must last long 
enough for its wave-pattern to repeat, like that of 
wallpaper, for identification. The lower the note, 
the longer the duration must be; a chord too briefly 
sounded loses its bass. Before a pattern of sound 
reaching the ear can be transmitted for spatial 
distribution on the cortex, its components must be 
analysed. 
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This is done by the cochlea, a small coiled 
instrument of the inner ear, not to be confused with 
the comparatively unimportant ear-drum. The 
coiled tubes in the cochlea are less than an inch 
long, but they are so interconnected that the fluid in 
different parts of them vibrates in response to every 
pitch of audible tone or harmonic. Vibrations of a 
given frequency activate one section of the tube to 
which a responsive membrane is attached, and from 
this section of the tube a nerve fibre transmits a 
signal to a point on the reception area of the cortex. 
Thus the pitch, the wave frequency of a note, is 
converted into a single pin-point for spatial 
discrimination, as are also any harmonics of its 
timbre. Its characterisation by wave-frequency ceases 
at the cochlea. What is indicated by the frequency of 
the nerve impulses is the amplitude or volume of the 
note; the louder the sound, the more rapidly the 
impulse is repeated. 

Music is proverbially connected with the 
emotions. Some rhythms invigorate the normal 
activity if the brain; others may suspend or dissipate 
it. 

The reader can test the brain’s suggestibility and 
its affinity to rhythm. Listen to the regular ticking of 
a clock, and note how long it takes for the 
unaccented sequence to resolve itself into groups of 
two, three, or four ticks. This affinity to rhythm, the 
close correlation between external patterns of sound 
and those within the brain, suggest one reason why 
loss of hearing is so hard to bear; another reason 
may well be that the ears have no natural experience 
of deafness, nor any mechanism for temporarily 
excluding the audible world, as darkness or closing 
the eyes makes us familiar with a transient blindness. 

The pre-eminence of vision is supported by 
organs of supreme elaboration and sensitivity, and by 
the impressive proportion of the activity of the brain 
which is devoted to that sense. It is here that the 
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brain’s emancipation from the menial services of 
the senses becomes most apparent. All the intricate 
subsidiary operations of vision have been relegated 
to the lower centres. The neural situation may be 
compared with that of a film studio. The director is 
not concerned with the details of operation of the 
camera; focus, aperture, exposure — these are 
expertly attended to without orders from him; but 
their positioning and aiming are a great part of his 
executive skill, and the choice of set or location and 
working hours is under his authority. He himself is 
under no compulsion to note what is being taken. 
How often in our experience he simply does not 
see what we are looking at! Seen by him or not, the 
film is shown in the projection chamber; the picture 
reaches the projection area of the cortex. Seen or 
unseen, it goes to the archives; the whole thing, 
from beginning to end, may be available in the 
mysterious cabinet of the memory, long after we 
have, unreminded, forgotten all about it. 

The analogy of photography breaks down, 
however, when we come to look at the mechanism of 
vision. Let us consider what happens when we look 
at the most simple scene, a true space pattern, say a 
landscape. You may think that you can take in the 
whole of a static scene of this kind at a single glance, 
as the camera does, without moving your eyes. But 
this is not how the eyes work. An instantaneous 
glance will not allow your retina to show you an 
image like that obtained by a camera. The most 
your retina will obtain from a swift single glimpse will 
be a very small clear centre in the midst of a large 
field of quiet indistinguishable details. The 
explanation of this is simple. It is true that the lens 
of the eye is like that of a cheap camera, but the 
retina on which the image is projected is quite unlike 
a photographic plate or film in one important 
respect. The whole area of a photographic film has 
a uniform grain; the chemically sensitive specks of 
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matter composing it are equi-distant and equi- 
sensitive. The surface of the retina is not uniform in 
this way. Only a minute patch, about one-third of a 
millimetre wide, in the centre-of the retina, has a 
grain fine enough to receive and transmit an image 
in great detail. This patch contains special light- 
sensitive cells or cones with separate individual nerve 
fibres leading to the brain. Around this patch are 
groups of other cones, and the more sensitive but 
sparser and less discriminating rods, which have a 
common nerve fibre only for each bunch as their link 
with the brain. This arrangement therefore provides 
a high capacity for perception of detail in the very 
limited centre of the scene to which the eye is 
directed, with very poor discrimination but greater 
sensitivity elsewhere. 

The reader can test the difference between the 
central and surrounding acuity of the eye without 
putting down this book. Turn to a new page, and as 
you do so fix your gaze immediately and steadily on 
the first word you pick out in the centre of the page. 
If the eyes are not moved at all it will be found that 
only one other word or so can be read; all the rest of 
the page, though visible, will be indistinct and quite 
unreadable. It is not just a matter of focus. To read 
this page of print you are scanning it, line by line, 
your eyes are moving so as to bring the words in 
sequence into the centre of the field; images of them 
are then received on the one minute patch of the 
retina which has fine enough grain to resolve the 
detail for recognition. 

The proportion of the visual field which can 
receive a precision image is only about one- 
hundredth of the whole. The angle subtended by the 
minute patch is about two degrees out of 180, the 
visible field being something more than a semi- 
circle. So in order to view that landscape you have to 
make several hundred peeps and sweeps, requiring 
thousands of co-ordinated eye movements to scan 
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the scene. With the additional effort required for 
discrimination of colour and third dimensional 
position, this sounds tiring. And physiologically it is. 
For the nervous system, looking at a picture of a 
landscape is vastly easier than looking at the 
landscape itself. 

The next stage in the process of vision is the 
transfer of the image on the retina to the projection 
area of the brain. This is a section of the cortex not 
more than about two inches square, tucked away in 
the back of the head. It is connected with the retina 
by the nerve fibres of the rods and cones, about one 
million of them comprising the optic nerve. The 
whole image on the retina is transmitted at the same 
time to the cortex. What the scanning eye does is to 
bring the different parts of the scene in turn on to 
the macula, the minute discriminating patch of the 
retina. 

Transmission of the image from retina to cortex 
is continuous, but the retina is not an entirely faithful 
transmitter. Every image it receives persists for a 
tenth of a second. So if there is a rapid succession of 
changing images, the after-effect of one overlaps 
the succeeding one. It is this well-known 
phenomenon of the persistence of vision that makes 
it difficult to see the detail of rapid movement, but 
also makes a rapidly flickering light seem 
continuous. 

The process of vision is not complete, however, 
when the image reaches projection. Every sensation 
brought to the cortex by the million nerve fibres 
from the retina must be made available for cognition 
to other parts of the brain. Obviously this is a greater 
mechanical problem than the discrimination of the 
limited number of signals of the other senses. A 
moment’s consideration will also show that the 
provision of direct neural communication for the 
million visual units of the cortex with the rest of the 
ten thousand million units of the brain would strain 
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the housing capacity of the cranium. The number of 
fibres would have to be of the order of 10° x 10" or, 
10,000,000,000,000,000 fibres. A house, let alone a 
human head, would not contain them. 


Revelation by Flicker 


Between the conception 
And the creation 
Between the emotion 
And the response 
Falls the shadow 

- T.S. Eliot 


Evolution from cell to cerebrum required some 2,000 
million years; the recognition of brain by brain came 
only after several thousand years of intellectual 
maturity; the acceptance of it as an organ proper to 
physiologial study, in spite of its formidable 
complexity, is recent. 

The Second World War was on us before we had 
time to make much of a systematic survey of the vast 
field which Pavlov and Berger had opened to our 
young physiological eyes. Four phases of 
development in the study of the brain since their 
days can be distinguished. 

1) The first period [1928-1935] was one of 
general scepticism. The technical devices of the 
period were so poor, and Berger’s data were so 
poorly presented, that this cannot be regarded as 
surprising. 

2) The second phase began when Adrian and 
Matthews confirmed Berger’s claims in general 
about the ‘alpha rhythm’. This put the seal of 
academic approval on the study of the brain. At the 
same time, Golla’s surmise, expressed in 1929, that 
changes in the electrical rhythms of the brain would 
have diagnostic value, was confirmed by a study of 
clinical and experimental material at the Central 
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Pathological Laboratory at the Meida Vale Hospital. 
This brought identification of a different sort of 
electrical activity of immediate clinical and later 
research importance. A good name for this discovery 
seemed to be delta rhythm because of its association 
with disease, degeneration, and death. And with 
defence; for the association of these slower rhythms 
with disease does not seem to be accidental, but 
rather a sign of the mobilisation of organised 
defence. It arises in regions which are compressed or 
invaded by growths or distorted by injury; but it is 
the normal and indeed dominant rhythm in the first 
year of life and in sleep. (see fig 1) 

Two other novelties of this period, electric shock 
therapy and leucotomy, indicate the radical change 
of attitude to the brain. 

3) The war period called for a rapid development 
of brain technique as a clinical accessory. There were 
two EEG laboratories in the United Kingdom at the 
beginning, fifty at the end of the war. 

The taking and interpretation of EEG records is a 
delicate and complicated task; the taking of an EEG 
is innocuous; but a wrong interpretation can be 
worse than burning. It was mainly as a necessary 
aid in this situation that we developed at the Burden 
Neurological Institute a device capable of decoding 
the EEG records automatically, plainly displaying the 
frequencies and amplitudes every 10 seconds. 

With this apparatus the various electrical 
components, present at the same time in any given 
area of the brain, are automatically filtered out and 
displayed separately on the record. One direct result 
of its use in 1943 was that we were able to identify yet 
another rhythmic component, which we named the 
theta rhythm. 

4) The fourth and present stage of development 
began when the end of the war brought release for 
fundamental research. 


The equipment used today for studying brain 
activity contains many electronic parts and devices 
which were developed for radar apparatus during 
the war. An EEG recorder usually has over a hundred 
valves, resistances, condensers, and so forth, with 
many rows of calibrating and operating knobs and 
switches. But if we consider the complexity of the 
object which it is designed and constructed to 
examine, the most elaborate EEG equipment can 
only be regarded as comparatively simple in design 
—and extremely coarse and clumsy in construction. 

The basic principle is simple enough. Electrodes 
—meaningyno more than the derivation of the word, 
ways for electricity to pass — are firmly held to the 
scalp, where they pick up the minute voltages due to 
the electrical fluctuation in the brain. These may 
be from all parts of the brain, but the rhythms from 
the regions nearest to a given pair of electrodes are 
most conspicuous in the amplifier channel 
connected to that pair of electrodes. 

Significant discharges can be recognised which 
are as small as 5 microvolts — that is, 5 millionths of 
a volt; the average is higher than this, but anything 
above 50 microvolts is unusual except in children. 
The usual order of amplification for recording and 
other observation is four million times. 

The frequency of a rhythm is more significant 
than its amplitude or voltage. The delta rhythm has 
a frequency of 0.5 to 3.5 cycles per second; the theta 
rhythm, 4 to 7 c/s; and the alpha rhythms, most 
prominent of all in area and amplitude in normal 
adults, have a frequency of 8 to 13 c/s... 


It was in speculative mood that the possibility of 
finding out more about brain rhythms, by imposing 
other patterns on the brain through the senses, was 
suggested. Very few of the factors affecting the 
spontaneous rhythms were under the observation 
or control of experimenter or subject. Usually only 
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the effects of opening and closing the eyes, of doing 
mental arithmetic, of overbreathing, and of changes 
in the blood sugar were recorded. Sometimes the 
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influence of drowsiness and drugs could be 
investigated... 

In 1946 we found that the information contained 
in EEG records could be greatly increased by 
subjecting the brain to rhythmic stimulation, 
particularly by the flickering of a powerful light in 
the eyes, open or closed. Early experiments of this 
sort had been done by shining a light through a 
rotating wheel with wide spokes, but the results had 
been inconsistent. One trouble was that as the 
frequency of the flicker was increased by turning the 
wheel faster, so the duration of each flash became 
shorter. Furthermore, to obtain a bright enough 
flash, very strong lights had to be used, and these 
tended to burn the retina. At the end of the war, easy 
and accurate flicker was attainable by employing an 
electronic stroboscope which can be calibrated in 
fractions of a cycle per second, with a very short 
brilliant flash, the duration of which does not vary 
with the frequency. 

It was found that each flash of light evoked in the 
brain a characteristic electrical response. 
Experiments on the cortical response to light stimuli 
had become familiar before the war. But now, with 
the fresh technique, strange patterns, new and 
significant, emerged from the swift scribbling of the 
pens in the channels of the EEG. (see fig.2) 

At certain frequencies the rhythmic series of 
flashes appeared to be breaking down some of the 
physiological barriers between different regions of 
the brain. This meant that the stimulus of the flicker 
received in the visual projection area of the cortex 
was breaking bounds; its ripples were overflowing 
into other areas. The consequent alteration of 
rhythms in other parts of the brain could be 
observed from moment to moment. 

Flicker proved to be a key to many doors. We 
used it first as a clinical aid in the diagnosis of 
epilepsy, but from the very first its revelations were 
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fundamental in both clinic and laboratory. 
Observation of many thousands of resting records, 
taken from epileptic patients during a quiet phase 
between seizures, had shown that their brain 
rhythms tended to be grouped in frequency bands. 
It was as if certain major chords constantly appeared 
against the trills and arpeggios of the normal activity. 
This harmonic grouping suggested that if a 
masterful conductor were introduced, the brain 
could be made to synchronise in a grand tutti, to 
develop under controlled conditions the majestic 
potentials of the convulsive seizure. 

Thus it was that flicker, introduced as an aid to 
diagnostic interpretations, led us into new paths of 
research. The discovery that, in fact, appropriate 
frequencies of flicker did produce seizures in 
predisposed subjects, confirmed the importance of 
research with this method. The new information 
obtained in this way about epilepsy has profoundly 
modified current notions about the malady... 


The notion, that epileptic seizures are not the 
exclusive property of the clinically epileptic brain, is 
supported by observations of the effect of flicker on 
normal folk who have never had any kind of attack 
or fit. In order to compare the clinically epileptic 
responses with those of normals, we examined 
several hundred ‘control’ subjects — schoolchildren, 
students, various groups of adults. In three of four 
percent of these, carefully adjusted flicker evoked 
responses indistinguishable from those previously 
regarded as ‘diagnostic’ of clinical epilepsy. When 
these responses appeared, the subjects would 
exclaim at the ‘strange feelings’, the faintness or 
swimming in the head; some became unresponsive 
or unconscious for a few moments; in some the limbs 
jerked in rhythm with the flashes of light. The 
moment such disagreeable sensations were reported 
the flicker was of course turned off; recruitment of 
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normal volunteers is not encouraged by stories of 
convulsions which might unjustly impair the good 
repute of electroencephalography as a harmless 
experience. ; 

The number of normal subjects who regularly 
and repeatedly give these epileptic responses is a 
small proportion of the whole population, but it is 
large enough to indicate that ‘epileptic’ phenomena 
can be evoked in normal people by physiological 
stimulation of a certain type. This effect might be 
considered merely as a laboratory curiosity were it 
not that the necessary conditions occasionally occur 
by accident in everyday life. 

Since these observations were first reported many 
accounts have been received from normal people 
who have had comparable experiences. For example, 
a correspondent in Amsterdam writes: 


I was still in the army and my driver and I were 
driving home one day through an alley of trees 
in bright daylight. As I was tired I relaxed in my 
seat and closed my eyes. The sunlight that came 
through the trees played on my face, when 
suddenly I was aware that I had made some 
violent motions and woke up with one hand 
firmly on the windscreen and that this had 
prevented me from falling off that jeep. I was 
very puzzled and the next time we drove through 
the alley I tried the experiment all over again, 
but now I was all set for it. Now I could close my 
eyes but a very little while and I knew that if I 
kept on, I would lose control. When I looked 
straight ahead however, it did not bother me, 
except that I felt a bit queer and always seemed 
to try to avoid the flickering light of the trees, 
which I did with my hands before my eyes. 


In another case a man found that when he went to 
the cinema he would suddenly feel an irresistible 
impulse to strangle the person next to him; he never 
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did, actually throttle anyone, but came to himself 
with his hands around his neighbour's throat. This 
impulse was dependent upon the subject of the film, 
but occurred most often if he moved his head 
suddenly while the film was on. When subjected to 
artificial flicker he developed violent jerking of the 
limbs when the flash rate was high - up to 50 per 
second — that is, about the flicker rate of the cinema 
projector. He could prevent the jerking by voluntary 
tensing of his arms. Another subject had several 
times ‘passed out’ for an instant while cycling home 
on fine evenings down an open avenue of trees. In 
his case, the failure of control induced by the flicker 
had stopped his pedalling, and by thus slowing down 
he had lowered the flicker frequency and terminated 
the effective stimulus pattern. 

In many subjects the degree of synchronisation 
between the flicker and the brain rhythms must be 
extremely precise to be effective; an error of ten 
percent may be too much. Such accuracy is difficult 
to maintain by hand, particularly since stimulation 
itself changes the frequency of the activity with which 
it must be synchronised. In order to keep the flicker 
and the brain in time, a feedback system of 
automatic control was adopted. This is in the form 
of a trigger-circuit, the flash being fired by the brain 
rhythms themselves at any chosen time relation with 
any rhythmic component of the spontaneous or 
evoked activity. Selection of the triggering signal 
can be made on a basis of amplitude or location, as 
well as frequency, and the delay between the signal 
and flash can be set to anything between one second 
and a few milliseconds. Thus the whole gamut of 
relations between a great variety of flicker stimuli 
and any spontaneous brain rhythm at choice can be 
explored. 

With this instrument the effects of flicker are even 
more drastic than when the stimulus rate is fixed by 
the operator. The most significant observation is 
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that in more than fifty percent of young normal 
adult subjects, the first exposure to feedback flicker 
evokes transient paroxysmal discharges of the type 
seen so often in epileptics. This ‘first time’ response 
dies away with continuous exposure, except in the 
three or four percent already mentioned, suggesting 
that it may be connected with a specific variation in 
the mechanism of learning. 

Lest it should be thought that intermittent 
illumination, by fluorescent lights for example, is a 
serious hazard, it may be comforting to repeat that 
only a few percent of normal people respond in this 
way at all, and all but very few of these only to very 
bright short flashes at frequencies of ten to twenty 
per second. The effective flash rate of fluorescent 
fittings is 100 to 120 per second and the flicker is 
only a small proportion of the total light. Oddly 
enough it is not in the city, but in the jungle 
conditions, sunlight shining through the forest, that 
we run the greatest risk of flicker-fits. Perhaps in 
this way, with their slowly swelling brains and their 
enhanced liability to breakdowns of this sort, our 
arboreal cousins, struck by the setting sun in the 
midst of a jungle caper, may have fallen from perch 
to plain, sadder but wiser apes... 

In the biological sciences it is a good principle to 
be your own rabbit, to experiment on yourself; in 
electroencephalography the practice is widespread, 
convenient, and harmless. Whenever a new 
instrument is to be tested or calibrated, normal 
subjects from among the laboratory staff are used as 
‘signal generators’. Their brain rhythms vary little 
from month to month and the new device can be 
tested under operational conditions in which its 
required performance can be predicted. When we 
started to use high-power electronic stroboscopes 
to generate flicker, with the aim of testing the 
hypothesis of resonant synchronisation in epilepsy, 
we took a large number of records from one another 
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while looking at the brilliant flashing light. We 
wanted to make sure that there was no discomfort or 
danger and that the enormous electric current which 
makes the flash did not interfere with our recording 
instruments. These tests gave us much information; 
but as well as that, we all noticed a peculiar effect. It 
must have been observed before, but with the old- 
fashioned spinning-disc method of making flicker its 
origin did not seem so puzzling. This effect was a 
vivid illusion of moving patterns whenever one 
closed one’s eyes and allowed the flicker to shine 
through the eyelids. The illusion is most marked 
when the flicker is between eight and twenty-five 
flashes per second and takes a variety of forms. 
Usually it is a sort of pulsating check or mosaic, 
often in bright colours. At certain frequencies — 
around ten per second — some subjects see whirling 
spirals, whirlpools, explosions, Catherine wheels. 

A vivid description of the experience is given by 
Margiad Evans in A Ray of Darkness: 


I lay there holding the green thumbless hand of 
the leaf while things clicked and machinery came 
to life, and commands to gasp, to open, and shut 
my eyes, reached me from across the unseen 
room, as though by wireless. Lights like comets 
dangled before me, slow at first and then gaining 
a fury of speed and change, whirling colour into 
colour, angle into angle. They were all pure ultra 
unearthly colours, mental colours, not deep 
visual ones. There was no glow in them but only 
activity and revolution. 


With a rotating wheel generating flicker it might be 
argued that these impressions were due to the rapid 
movement of the shadow past the eye. We thought 
at first that a similar explanation might be adequate 
with the electronic stroboscope. The discharge takes 
place in a small spiral tube and it seemed possible 
that the luminous region might spin down this spiral 
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and thus produce the illusion. But the whole brilliant 
flash lasts for only about twenty millionths of a 
second and actually the more diffused the light, the 
more vivid the illusions. So we were forced to the 
conclusion that what we were seeing was produced, 
not in light, but in the eye or in the brain. 

We next supposed that our visions were derived 
from some peculiarity of the retina, where millions 
of nerve cells in matted layers transform the radiant 
energy of light into electrochemical changes 
which stimulate the optic nerve fibres. All sorts 
of distortions and aberrations could arise in this 
outpost of brain. But the study of the electrical 
pulsations set up in the retina itself — the electro- 
retinogram — showed no unusual effects. 
Furthermore we became aware of another puzzling 
feature of these flicker illusions: they were modified 
by the mental state of the subject. 

These observations encouraged us to survey with 
greater precision the subjective illusions described by 
a large number of normal subjects and to analyse in 
detail the electrical brain responses with which they 
were associated. The sensation of movement and 
pattern, where all was still and void of detail, was 
surprising and contradictory. It suggested that in 
testing a device to study epilepsy we had stumbled 
on one of those natural paradoxes which are the 
surest sign of hidden truth. 

The results obtained in these studies are too 
voluminous to be detailed; but two points may be 
noted here. Firstly when the illusory sensation is 
primarily visual, the electrical change is in the region 
of the visual projection and association areas of the 
cortex; and secondly when the sensation is related to 
a non-visual sensory system, the response is in the 
region where that system is cortically projected, the 
visual area response in these conditions being 
diminished. The experiments thus provide evidence 
on a grand scale and under precise control of some 
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of the physiological boundaries between different 
regions of the brain, an overflow of visual response 
into other sensory systems. It is something more 
than the casual ‘cross-talk’ that causes confusion 
between the senses of taste and smell. 

These two observations convinced us that the 
illusions we had first noticed ourselves, now reported 
with such variety, were due to some particularity of 
brain function. Moreover there seemed a strong 
possibility that many regions of the brain were 
involved in this deception. The visual projection 
area by itself is too specialised and unoriginal to 
create such picturesque apparitions. 

We have known well enough for some time what 
happens in the brain at this point without knowing 
how it happens. We have known that the result is that 
we not only ste, but that we think about what we see. 
We may simply enjoy the sight, or be moved by some 
less pleasant emotion; or it may remind us of other 
scenes; it may provoke by symbol or word some 
specific train of thought leading to action. In any 
case, none of these results can be obtained by 
reception of the image on the projection area alone. 
Somehow this image is communicated to the other 
areas of the brain in which there is cognition of 
sensory perceptions, or recognition of them, 
remembrance and association of them with other 
remembered sensory impressions and associated 
thoughts, feelings, ideas. We could even guess that, 
in order to achieve these very complex final 
processes, the brain must be able to communicate 
every item of information received in any one part 
of it to all its other parts. The director, in effect, 
does not go to the projection room; he has too many 
other things to direct; rather he has some 
arrangement by which he is kept informed about 
anything that might interest him during his waking 
hours. 
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All this was asserted when our knowledge of the 
processes was limited to the visual areas of the 
cortex, and to observations in the clinic that when 
there was physical interference between those areas 
and the so-called silent areas, things were seen but 
not recognised. The inference from these 
observations was quite legitimate. It was an instance 
of investigation by the communication engineer’s 
method of the Black Box: without ever looking into 
the box a good deal can be learned about what is 
going on inside by checking incoming signals 
against outgoing signals. In probing into the 
processes of vision, while it cannot be said that the 
contents of the Black Box have been completely 
exposed, a more direct means of inquiry was found 
in flicker stimulation. : 

The alpha rhythm —- more properly, rhythms, 
since it is nearly always compound — has had two 
special features of interest from quite early days. Its 
association with differences of personality was not at 
first recognised, but from the very first Berger was 
able to show that it was affected by the opening and 
shutting of the eyes, and by concentration on some 
mental problem. In this connexion it is interesting 
to note that the mechanism for opening the eyes is 
closely linked in the brain with those which maintain 
attention and consciousness. There are many 
curiosities, however; for although closing the eyes is 
an essential preliminary to sleep, and may even 
induce sleep, many people can think better — more 
actively at least — with shut eyes; and visual imagery 
is usually more vivid without the competition of real 
stimuli. Tests with the eyes shut are therefore 
advantageous. Since the eyelids are by no means 
opaque, the effect of closing the eyes in a bright 
light is mainly to eliminate detail from vision; 
brilliance and colour are of course altered, but the 
intensity of the flicker stimulus may still be maximal 
with the eyes shut using modern equipment. 
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Some beginning had already been made in the 
grouping of subjects according to the activity of their 
alpha rhythms in different circumstances; this was 
leading inevitably to the need of extending 
observation beyond the usual bounds of physiology 
into the field of physical personality. The discovery 
of the theta rhythm was pointing in the same 
direction. The adoption of flicker stimulation was 
itself like the projection of a new beam of light on 
those manifestations of brain activity. Without flicker, 
we could learn a good deal about EEG responses to 
stimulation of various kinds. But the effect of flicker 
was to produce in the brain a pattern of the same 
kind as the spontaneous patterns in the brain. It 
could also be given the same rhythmic value. That is, 
the stroboscope could be regulated to produce a 
flicker of the same frequency. This mirror frequency 
is not always the one which has the greatest effect, 
but perfect synchronisation can be achieved. 

Since stimulation methods are expected to have 
some effect upon the subjects, note has to be taken 
not only of the EEG but of emotional and all other 
factors which may affect or be associated with the 
electrical changes recorded in it. The subject is asked 
to describe any unusual sensations; an attachment on 
his throat records the moment at which his remarks 
are made. The will of the subject can also be brought 
into play; he can consciously and with effect resist or 
give way to emotions or hallucinations engendered 
by the flicker, a matter of no little social interest as 
well as enlightenment on the question of self- 
discipline. 

The greatest variety of mental experiences are 
described, not by any means all of them unpleasant. 
Some have profuse patterns of many colours, 
sometimes stable, sometimes moving; one of the 
first patterns we saw ourselves, the whirling spiral, 
recurs quite often and this may have a peculiar 
mechanical significance. Simple sensations in other 
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than the visual mode are experienced. Some 
describe feelings of swaying, of jumping, even of 
spinning, and dizziness. Some people feel a tingling 
and pricking of the skin. A few subjects yielded 
epileptic patterns as already described. Auditory 
experiences are rare; but there may be organised 
hallucinations, that is, complete scenes, as in dreams, 
involving more than one sense. All sorts of emotions 
are experienced: fatigue, confusion, fear, disgust, 
anger, pleasure. Sometimes the sense of time is lost 
or disturbed. One subject said that he had been 
‘pushed sideways in time’ — yesterday was at one 
side, instead of behind, and tomorrow was off the 
port bow. 

Considering these hallucinations in their simplest 
manifestation, how does it happen that the precise 
repetition of a flash, making a field of light on the 
retina without pattern in it, is seen as a moving 
pattern? The light is stationary; the eyes are shut and 
do not move; the head and brain are still. Yet 


something must move to produce moving patterns. 


We know that the patterns are not produced 
externally; they cannot reach the retina through’ 
the eye. We know that they are not formed 
spontaneously on the retina; they are susceptible to 
change by the mental state and attitude of the 
subject, and no anomalous effects can be detected in 
electrograms taken from the retina. 

The imaginary patterns provoked by flicker in 
conjunction with alpha rhythms are produced in the 
brain. Their movement is the movement of some 
hitherto unsuspected mechanism of the brain. What 
is this mechanism? 

The observed relations of the factors can be put 
into formal statements: Flicker plus x produces 
Movement. 

F+x—3M 
Alongside this, consider our unanswered question: 
how is the director kept informed? How is the spatial 
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image which is received in the projection areas 
transferred to the other areas for cognition. Here 
also is the movement of some mechanism of the 
brain at work. We may say that alpha plus x produces 
this final Image. ; 

ASS 1 
These are simultaneous equations in which the 
known factors, logically dealt with, agree with 
experience and from which the unknown factors, 
reasonably assumed to be identical, can be 
eliminated by subtraction of the first equation from 
the second. This gives A+ 1-M + F. That is, the 
alpha rhythm produces a motionless but intermittent 
image. Whatever it is that combines with alpha and 
flicker to produce a moving image, will combine with 
alpha to transfer an image to the final stage, a 
process through which of course the hallucination 
image also passes. 

Put in this attenuated form, and given the proviso 
that the required mechanism has to be contained in 
the human head, a communications engineer would 
jump to the only conclusion which would seem 
possible to him: a scanning mechanism. The most 
familiar example is in television, where a space- 
pattern is most economically converted for 
transmission into a time sequence of impulses by the 
scanning mechanism of the camera. A scientist must 
be careful about jumping to conclusions, but if we 
seem to do so in this case it must be said that it is 
several years since we took off with the first surmise, 
and that the American psychiatrist, Warren 
McCulloch, landed about the same time, quite 
independently, on the same hypothetical spot, and 
we have not be warned off by the authorities. 

There is much to be said for the hypothesis, which 
was not reached dialectically, but as a result of long 
scrutiny of the behaviour of the alpha rhythms under 
both conditions — that is, with and without flicker. 
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There was, for instance, the curious coincidence 
between the frequency of the alpha rhythms and 
the period of visual persistence. This can be shown 
by trying how many words can be read in ten 
seconds. It will be found that the number is about 
one hundred — that is, ten per second, the average 
frequency of the alpha rhythms. Scanning also 
explains an optical illusion which can be tested. If 
two lights are available in the same field of vision, 
when one of them is turned off just before the other 
is turned on it looks as if there was a movement of 
light from the first to the second. The illusion is 
accounted for by the scanning interval. 

The cessation of the alpha rhythms in most 
subjects when the eyes are opened and a pattern is 
seen, or when one is induced by suggestion of an 
image of a visual or mental kind, is also significant. 
It suggests that the alpha rhythms are a process of 
scanning-searching for a pattern — which relaxes 
when a pattern is found. It is as if you were looking 
for one particular word in a page of print; you scan 
the page, line by line, until you come to the word; 
then the scanning movement ceases; anyone 
watching your eyes could tell when you had found 
what you were looking for. 

The way in which the pattern of alpha rhythms is 
altered or suppressed by imposed mental or visual 
patterns can be followed in EEG recording; it can be 
watched with greater dramatic effect in the 
toposcope where the dominant pattern can be seen 
taking possession of the visual projection and 
association areas. When flicker is used, the display 
given by the toposcope comes near to being a 
moving picture of a mind possessed in quite another 
way. The correspondence between the extent and 
complexity of the evoked responses on the one hand, 
and the hallucinations of the subject on the other, is 
striking. The more vivid and bizarre the experience 
of the subject, the farther from the visual areas are 
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The Living Brain 


the evoked responses, and the more peculiar their~ 


form and geometry. The behaviour of the 
spontaneous and artificial rhythms in these 
conditions is strictly in accordance with the effects to 
be expected from a scanning mechanism. The 
interference of flicker with a-normal process of 
scanning would be shown on a television screen by 
illuminating the television studio with a flickering 
light. The effect of this on the picture would be most 
unpleasant, indeed hard to bear; blobs of light would 
dart giddily about the screen. Similar confusion in 
the brain is seen in our records and toposcopic 
observations, when the conflict between the two time 
patterns, the inherent scanning rhythms of the brain 
and the flicker, produce a brainstorm as wild as any 
distortion on the television screen. 
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A general theory such as this, about an organ of 
such complexity and variability as the brain, cannot 
be verified or established by any single experiment. 
It will be a matter of day to day experience in many 
laboratories, to learn in time whether the hypothesis 
will hold. The time may not be long, however; the 
new information being obtained by new techniques 
and apparatus is voluminous and overflowing with 
intriguing suggestions. For instance, the whirling 
spiral so many people see under flicker, is it not 
perhaps an indication of the very path taken by the 


scanning point in the pattern it makes every tenth of 
a second? 


The above extracts from The Living Brain are reproduced 
with the kind permission of Gerald Duckworth and 


Company Lid. © W. Grey Walter 1953 


Brion Gysin Photo: Anne Nordmann 
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Ira Cohen 


Where The Heart Lies 
(From On Feet of Gold) 


Throw it out the window & it'll 
come in the door. 


John LaTouche to Brion Gysin 


for Brion Gysin 

the original blue eyed sailor 

of the Sahara 

Welding your ship w/ rivets of 
Japanese calligraphy 

you tack your sails of smoke & rise 

like the golden eagles of Fabergé 


stolen from the blunted Edge of 


a Tangier fantasy 
There will never be another 
who wld so dare to rub out the sky’s blue 
& yet remaining sure of ownership, 
await the unbridled cloud’s 
inevitable return 
See the Moroccan acrobats 
turning cartwheels on the traintops 
of your memory 

passing like wind 
in the hair of another 


But then the desert always advancing 
moves inexorably to devour the grasslands 
taking the green 
as you have taken 
the blue 
on the end of yr brush 
making the walls of this world 
into open skies 
for other ships 
to sail thru 
Under the sign of the Three Hammers 
yr cylinder keeps turning 
removing impurities 
before the final mutation 
The man on the trapeze has filched 
yr wallet, 
a priest not yet defrocked 
dreams of Bencharki 
& now in your eyes 
blue as the sky 
you have stolen 
I see the vandalized pages 
of vellum 
as they arrange themselves before you 
O Fugitive Resonance, 
in the absence of turnstiles 
your windows are always OPEN. 


Ransom Note For Brion Gysin 


Inside the Phantom Bible 
a shrunken city is held suspended 
by magnetic grapples 
in a state of perpetual coma 
Could he then, by opening spirit 
locks, 
escape to the very edge of 
futility??? 
“Drops of water run down 
a timeless vacuum, goldenshocks 
of white sliding mercury 
turning from silk 
on the tail 
of unkept wishes 
Under eyelids there is only the wall 
of silence 
He flickers thru mysteries, 
turning snowy diadems to fantasy 
w/gold 
This man is forever passing, 
he sees earth’s image become shadow, 
this man who sleeps, 
GLOWING! 
All within, we rise. 
Showers of stars sparkle everywhere 
A procession of strange hunchbacks 
& dwarves, 
a windless calm 
Head thrown back, 
eyes upward, 
whispered moment of immortality. 
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This was written in 1961 just after meeting Brion 
in Paris at the Beat Hotel on Rue Git Le Coeur. It 
is my first cut-up after Brion’s first lesson. 
Amazingly enough I see now that that was Master 
Brahim writing his own epitaph! 


You have left. We lived on the edge of the sea’s 
awareness, denizens of the ocean of air. You are no 
shape, no other. You are the clarity of death above 
the staleness of towns. Above the pinnacles 
isolated as men crowd doorways, you ride the 
mystery of shapechanging. And this, maybe, is 
the grain, the chances and the colors where even 
the blue patch fades like things of all weathers. But 
can such sorrowful holes shelter a grandeur? Our 
existence, with no human consolation, is in a 
dwelling undecided. Space of mute furnishings, 
no standing beauty singing between the winding 
years of shame & reverence. Time is in boxes, in 
drawers, while Nothing, riding on a dial, 
calibrated with speed & silence & perfection, 
instantly rearranges itself undisguised between 
sunlight & mountain flurries. 


Simon Strong at 7 Rue St. Severin, Paris V, site of the offices of the Olympia Press at the time of 
publication of Olympia Magazine. Photo: Kait Jordan 
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Simon Strong 


Starflicker 


WITH THE LIGHT OUT, IT’S LESS DANGEROUS 


FRIENDS UNDERSTANDING KURT, a cult 
organisation based in Seattle, are claiming the deaths 
of the Nirvana singer and Hole bassist Kristin Pfaff are 
suicides linked to the use of ‘Dream Machines’, trance- 
inducing devices invented by William Burroughs 
collaborator Brion Gysin. According to a press release 
from the group, supposedly written by a long-time 
friend of Cobain’s, Courtney and the other members of 
Nirvana are involved — something denied by all parties 
~—in publicising the dangers of these ‘Dream Machines’. 
The machines are basically a cylinder with a light 
source inside that rotates causing the light to flash 
10.56 times per second, producing a trance like state. 
They were claimed to be linked with suicides when 
people first started experimenting with them in the 
60s. According to FUK, Kurt learned of the machines 
while working with Burroughs. The author referred 
him to David Woodward, a San Francisco man who 


made machines to Gysin’s specification. They claim 
that Cobain ordered a machine from Woodward but 
Courtney offered him the same amount of money not 
to deliver it. FUK claim Kurt obtained a machine and 
was using it for up to 72 hours at a time. The machine 
was found 20 feet from his body after his suicide but 
neither the police nor the coroner's office had any 
idea of its significance. The press release also claims 
Kristin Pfaff then obtained the machine and began 
using it herself, against the wishes of Courtney Love, 
and eventually killed herself with a heroin overdose. 
Spokespeople on all sides have claimed to be unaware 
of Friends Understanding Kurt, one describing it as a 
sick hoax, another as “Elvis sighted in 7-Eleven again”. 
From New Musical Express, 1st July 1995 


The preceding story appeared while this book was at 
an advanced planning stage. As stated, the press 
release is a clumsy and tasteless hoax, containing as 
it does many inaccuracies (e.g. the misspelling of 
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Dreamachine as two-words) and blatant lies (e. g. the 
allegation that Dreamachines have been linked to 
suicide, their use never having been widespread 
enough to signify any such conclusion). As this 
book’s commissioning editor I was nevertheless keen 
to see the story investigated. Firstly (and most 
importantly) the story is a significant contribution to 
Dreamachine lore and failing to acknowledge it 
would be a knowing omission and a devaluation of 
the book. Secondly, the commercial potential of 
drawing Kurt Cobain into the swelling ranks of 
celebrity Dreamachinists would ensure a wider 
audience for the contributors to the book. Thirdly, 
the assertion that Cobain had used a Dreamachine 
caused me to consider (somewhat belatedly) the 
connections between dreaming and suicide, two of 
my most favoured hobby-horses. 

At first I was not overly keen to write about this 
subject myself. I was working on a piece about 
the precognitive applications of the Dreamachine 
with regard to the Time theories of J.W. Dunne 
and didn’t want to be side-tracked into conspiracy 
theories about assassinations as had happened 
with my previous piece on Dunne, written for 
Rapid Eye 3 but pulled because ‘it didn’t seem to 
fit in’. I had taken this to mean that it was too 
wacky even for them — an accolade indeed! But 
perhaps they had thought it was just crap and 
they were being polite. 

For this reason I solicited a piece from Stewart 
Home. He’d written an article on Cobain 
conspiracies for issue 4 of Underground magazine 
in Summer 1994, but his schedule was entirely 
engaged with other projects and in any case he 
was more interested in associating the NME article 
with the then topical disappearance of Richy 
Manic, another pop star career-depressive. After 
a few more unfruitful solicits, it became obvious 
that there was no alternative to writing the piece 


FLICKERS of the dreamachine 


myself. At the time I had no idea that I was 
embarking on an investigation which would draw 
together many of my previously unconnected 
strands of research. My findings turned out to be 
illuminating in every sense of the word. 


TOWARDS A NEW NOVELTY RECORD 


I first heard Nirvana when I got hold of a copy of the 
Sub Pop 200 triple-LP box-set soon after its release 
in 1988. I had only bought it because it was going at 
a wholesale rate and I knew I could sell it on. I “dug” 
it slightly at the time but it was one of those 
compilations that you had to skip around on and I 
remember being more impressed by the Walkabouts’ 
Got No Chains (probably through some kind of 
perverse nostalgia for the 1984 Paisley Underground 
sound) than the Nirvana-supplied Spank Thru. 
Indeed, when Nirvana’s debut album, “Bleach”, 
came out in 1989 I considered it mostly tedious. 
But when I heard Nevermind I instantly knew it was 
a work of genius: The Smiths gone heavy metal! 
The ultimate white middle-class boy music! A 
goldmine! I was chagrined at not thinking of it 
myself but I didn’t buy the album because I refuse to 
endorse the huge profit-margins of the multinational 
entertainment corporations. 

This should explain why I was tremendously 
relieved when Trevor MacDonald came on News 
At Ten and told me that Cobain was dead. I could 
then go and buy the records with a clean 
conscience since they were immediately 
transformed into novelty records and were thus 
considered exempt from conscientious- 
consumption constraints. All records by suicides 
become novelty records at the instant of death by 
virtue of the act of suicide appearing as the 
ultimate endorsement of the authenticity of that 
work, thus lending it a supernatural resonance. 


Starflicker (Edit) 


Kurt Cobain’s death is unusual amongst celebrity- 
suicides in that they invariably choose a moment 
when their careers are stagnant, deteriorating or 
extinct. Taking account of customary marketing 
cycles (i.e. the length of time between albums) 
Cobain’s career was at its zenith. The only other 
celebrity-at-zenith-suicide-scenario which springs 
to mind is that of Ian Curtis of Joy Division. 

As is customary nowadays, a number of 
conspiracy theories were conceived by and for the 
grieving consumer base. The most extensive 
overview of the more prevalent of these may be 
found in the aforementioned essay by Stewart 
Home, recently reprinted in his entertaining and 
educational pamphlet Conspiracies, Cover-Ups & 
Diversions (see bibliography). Home cites a 
number of more and less likely theories that were 
then In circulation — involving organised crime 
(perhaps the Mafia), the CIA and the Nation of 
Islam. I have since collected many variants of 
these theories together-with some new ones and 
would add to the list: the Ku Klux Klan, various 
pharmaceutical multinationals (it doesn’t matter 
which), Richy Manic, the Curse of (David) Bowie, 
William Burroughs, and Kurt Cobain’s widow, 
Courtney Love. 

In the course of my research I have investigated 
each of these leads to a greater or lesser degree 
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and can say that I am confident in dismissing 
each one of them. My own conclusion is far more 
bizarre and unexpected than any of the above 
mentioned. I can reveal here that I believe a 
dreamachine to be involved, if somewhat 
obliquely, but to explain adequately I would 
require more space than is available in this whole 
book, let alone this article, and satisfactory 
verification and analysis will require much more 
time than my current deadline affords. To this 
end, I have regretfully elected to publish my work 
separately some time next year, the book will be 
entitled Starflicker and will be published by CodeX 
unless another publisher with greater resources 
makes themselves known to me. I would be most 
grateful if any readers possessing information 
concerning FUK (or anything else they consider 
relevant) would contact me via the publishers of 
this book. 

And you know what the fellow said: ‘Just 
because you're paranoid don’t mean they're not 
after you’. But then, he would, wouldn’t he? 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Home, Stewart — Conspiracies, Cover-Ups & Diversions: 
a collection of lies, hoaxes and hidden truths. (Sabotage 
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Copy of Kurt Cobain’s suicide note taken from a bootleg T-shirt. This 
document plays a crucial role in my analysis of the case 


Brion Gysin — a biography 


Brion Gysin was born in ‘Taplow, Buckinghamshire 
on 19th January 1916. He was subsequently to claim 
that the unusual spelling of his forename was 
‘accidental’, though how accidental is open to debate 
since his views on the significance of ‘accidents’ are 
well known. He says of his name: 


My given name is Brion. My Celtic mother 
was Thinking of one of those insufferable 
phony kings of Ireland acid spelt it with an a: 
Brian. Official documents took care of that 
and spelt it Brion, like the famous wine of 
Bordeaux, Haut Brion. 1 accepted this gladly 
and dropped all any other given names when 
I became an American citizen. 


Educated in England, at Downside College (1932- 
34), he moved to Paris where he studied at the 
Sorbonne. Amongst those he met at this time are 
renowned members of the Surrealist group, 
including Max Ernst, Salvador and Gala Dali and 
Picasso. Gysin’s work was included in the Surrealist 


Selected Writings: 


Drawings exhibition in Paris in 1935 (Galerie 
Quatre). 

He first visited the Algerian Sahara in 1938, a 
journey that was to have a deep and lasting influence 
on his life. Equally significant to the form of his later 
giant landscape paintings were the years he spent in 
New York, working as assistant to Broadway stage 
designer Irene Sharaff (1940-43). 

In 1953, having returned to North Africa, Gysin 
opened the Thousand and One Nights restaurant, 
where the Master Musicians of Joujouka played an 
‘extended residency’. This was his primary location 
until 1973, although he famously spent a number of 
years in Paris, where with William Burroughs he 
developed the cut-up technique of writing, and 
experimented with tapes, permutations and the 
Dreamachine. 

In the summer of 1982 he and William Burroughs 
were the principal artists in the Final Academy show. 
His paintings are in museum collections in Paris 
and New York. 

Brion Gysin died in Paris, in July 1986 


Minutes to Go (with William Burroughs, Gregory Corso, Sinclair Beiles) 1960 


The Exterminator (with William Burroughs) 1960 
The Process 1969 

Brion Gysin Let the Mice In 1973 

Soft Need 17 (Brion Gysin Special) 1977 

The Third Mind (with William Burroughs) 1978 


Re/Search 4/5 — William S. Burroughs/Throbbing Gristle /Brion Gysin 1982 


Stories (collection of short stories) 1984 


Here To Go: Planet R-101 (with Terry Wilson) 1982/1985 


Morocco Two (a screenplay) 1986 
The Last Museum 1986 


THE VOIDOID 


et 


RICHARD HELL - 


“The Voidoid was written in 1973 ina 
little furnished room on East 10th Street. 
| was staying with Jennifer ("my 
thoughts and me are like ships that pass 
in the night") in her apartment down the 
block overlooking the graveyard at St. 

* Mark's Church. Every day I'd take a cheap 
bottle of wine with me across the street 
to the $16-a-week room I'd rented for 
writing. The method was I'd keep going 
till | got to the end of a single-spaced 
page, which was pretty far. I'd wake up 
an hour later and have to drink. A lot of 
water. Sometimes afterwards if | had 
some extra money I'd go to the 
pharmacy on Second Avenue and buy a 
bottle of codeine cough syrup and come 
back and lie on the cot again. The Neon 
Boys were stalled because we couldn't 
find a second guitar player... 


I still like this book a lot. It's smirched 
up with Maldoror, but | relished that 
and flaunted it because Lautréamont 
was my brother. In fact when | typed up 
the final draft, | imitated the format of 
the New Directions edition of his book 
and jammed the text in thick dark 
blocks inside big wide margins. | 
wanted to lay it all bare and expose it 
there; the paper sheets like settings for 
something, weird jewels, filthy aerial 
night photos, which when you looked 
inside them came alive. That's what | 
wanted. | hope it does something for 
you. | still can't help wishing it could do 


something intense.” 
—————_ 
80pp * A5 -ISBN 1 899598 02 2 = £5.95 
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BILLY CHILDISH 


Many books have spoken of the 
“human shadow” but precious few have 
the courage to speak straight from its 
heart. With painful honesty, Billy 
Childish does just that and in the 
process grows flowers from the shit. 
Seething with wonder and disgust, this 
volcanic novel sheds light on the “lie of 
my family”. 


Born into the emerging middle classes of 
the 1950s, Billy Childish takes us on a 
nightmarish voyage through a blighted 
childhood which culminates in his being 
sexually abused by a friend of the family. 
Stumbling onward into adolescence he 
exposes his desperate attempts to make 
sense of a world distorted by alcohol, 
bullies and yes men. 


A legendary figure in underground 
writing, painting and music, Billy 
Childish was born in Chatham, England 
in 1959. After completing secondary 
education at 16 he entered the naval 
dockyard at Chatham as an apprentice 
stonemason. Unable to settle in work 
there followed an unsatisfactory spell at 
art school and thirteen years of 
unemployment. 


Billy Childish has published more than 
thirty collections of his poetry and 
featured on over seventy independent 
LPs. He has exhibited his paintings 
throughout Europe. My Fault is his first 
novel. 


400pp - A5 ISBN 1 899598 06 5 * £7.95 


CRANKED UP REALLY HIGH 
STEWART HOME 


In this controversial book, Stewart Home 
uses notions of genre lifted from film 
theory to prove that the Sex Pistols 
weren't a punk rock band. He follows 
this up by outlining a punk rock dialectic 
that on a compressed time-scale mirrors 
the growth and decay of the major 
political ideologies of the past century. 
Home offers a devastating critique of 
those writers who have claimed that 
there is a link between punk and avant- 
garde art movements such as 
Situationism. Home believes it is the 
triviality of punk rock which makes it a 
viable opponent of serious culture. 


Rather than reiterating the histories of 
well known groups, Home turns his 
attention to less well documented 
aspects of punk rock. As well as 
discussing sixties garage rock and the 
British, American and Finnish punk 
scenes of the late seventies, Home 
devotes whole chapters to 
deconstructing Riot Grrl, Oi! and the 
sorry saga of Nazi bonehead band 
Skrewdriver. Other acts covered include: 
Rocks, Queers, Psycho Surgeons, 
Nervous Eaters, Violators, Hollywood 
Squares, Lewd, Unnatural Axe, Mad, 
Leftovers, Nasal Boys, Child Molesters, 
Snivelling Shits, etc. 


Stewart Home is best known as the 
author of the cult novels Slow Death, 
Pure Mania, Defiant Pose and Red 
London. 


LH 
124pp * AS *ISBN 1 899598 01 4 + £5.95 


To order any of the above titles please send a cheque, postal order or IMO (payable to Codex, in sterling, drawn on a British Bank) to 
CodeX, PO Box 148, Hove, BN3 3DQ, UK. Prices include postage. Send a stamped addressed envelope full a full list of available books 


OF THE DREAMACHINE— 


HI 
As ever more people immerse themselves in |. 
cyberspace, and Virtual Reality freaks claim to have 
discovered the inner being, it is timely to recall the hi 
pioneering art and science of the Dreamachine. Deyised’- | 
in the early ‘60s by artist Brion Gysin and mathematician? 
lan Sommerville, the Dreamachine is still the simplest 
and most effective of all brain-wave simulators. It ig the 
first object specifically designed to be seen . throug i 

closed eyes. 


Notable Dreamachine users include William Bu 
Derek Jarman and (allegedly) Kurt Cobain.-Based 
principle that flickering light triggers brain-wave — 
responses, the Dreamachine's impact is.startling: 
emerge from the dark and dreams become bagi - 


into the art and magic of i inner space. 

This book includes full construction plans, seminal ; 
essays by Gysin and Sommerville, as well as-extensi 
extracts from W. Grey Walter's The Living Brain, whlch : 
provided the neurological theory for the first machines. i 
Alongside these technical writings are essays by s@me ' 
of. the aftists who have worked with the Dreamachihe, : 
including Genesis P-Orridge, Terry Wilson, Ira Coheh and, 
many others. Flickers of the Dreamachine is edited by 
Paul Geil, the co-founder of Temple Press and an ; 4 
recknbNpdged expert on esoteric philosophy. 4 
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